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ท า ง ภา ค เห น ื อ ขอ ง ล า ว ท ี พ บ ม ี Tualaphi, P'ommacak แล ะ Lanka-noy 
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3) ข้ อ ส ั น น ิ ษ ฐา น ท ี Deydier เส น อ ค ื อ ม ี ล ํ า น ว น ขอ ง ร า ม า ย ณะ ห ล า ย ส ํ า น ว น ก ่ อ น ห น ้ า , ร ่ ว ม ส ม ั ย แล ะ ภา ย ห ล ั ง จ า ก ท ว า ล ม ก 
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4) ส ํ า น ว น ขอ ง ล า ว ได ้ อ ิ ท ธิ พ ล ม า จ า ก อ บ ั บ อ ื ่ น ท ี ไม ่ ใช ่ เน ื ้ อ เร ื ่ อ ง ต ํ า น ว น ท ี ่ ว า ล ว ิ ก ิ เอ า ม า แต ่ ง เป ็ น ร า ม า ย ณะ ล ้ า น ว น ว า ล ม ก 


5) ห ล ั ก ฐา น อ ย ่ า ง เช ่ น ภา พ ส ล ั ก เล ่ า เร ื ่ อ ง ท ี ่ ศา ส น ส ถา น ท ี ่ ชวา ท ี เข ม ร ก ็ บ ่ ง บ อ ก ว ่ า ใน เอ เช ี ย ต ะ ว ั น อ อ ก เจ ี ่ ย ง ใต ้ ได ้ ม ี ก า ร ร ู ้ จ ั ก ร า 
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6) โด ย เอ พ า ะ ท ี ล า ว ก ล ่ า ว เฉ พ า ะ ล ้ า น ว น "พ ื ้ น พ ร ะ ล ั ก พ ร ะ ล า ม " ส ้ า น ว น ท ี ่ ม ี อ อ ย ู ่ น ี ้ เป ็ น ล ํ า น ว น ที่ ให ้ ค ว า ม ล ํ า ค ั ญ ก ั บ Ravana 


(เหมา ย ถึ ง ท ศก ั ณ ฑ์ ขอ ง ฉบับ ว า ล ม ิ ก ิ ) แล ะ Sita ม า ก ก ว ่ า พ ร ะ ร า ม 


7) ล ํ า น ว น ขอ ง ล า ว ไม ่ ได ้ ใช ้ ชื ่ อ ส ถา น ท ี ่ , ต ้ น น ้ า , ค ว า ม เป ็ น ม า (ก ํ า เน ิ ด ) ขอ ง เม ื อ ง ต ่ า ง ๆ ซึ ่ ง ม ื อ ย ุ ใน อ ิ น เด ี ย แต ่ ใช ้ ขอ ง ท ้ อ TT 


= = A a v v 
ภู ม ิ ภา ค น ี เอ ง ย ก ต ั ว อ ย ่ า ง เช ่ น ม ี ชื ่ อ เม ื อ ง เร ี ย ง จ ั น ท น ์ ป ร า ก ฏ อ ย ู ่ ใน เน ื อ เร อ ง ด ้ ว ย เป ็ น ต ้ น 


i = d . o L4 G] = 
8) ใน เนื อ เ ื อ ง ท ี ่ น ํ า ส น ใจ ค ื อ ต อ น ล ั ก พ า ต ั ว น า ง ศี ด 15! Deydier ให ้ ค ว า ม ด ํ า คั ญ เป ็ น พ ิ เศ ษ น า ง ส ี ด า ม ี ท ่ า ท ี ค ล ้ อ ย ต า ม ก า ร อ ุ ด ห ร ื อ 


ก า ร ล ั ก พ า ต ั ว ขอ ง พ ร ะ RAVANA แท น ท ี ่ จ ะ เป ็ น ก า ร ร ั ง เก ี ย จ ก ล ั ว อ ย ่ า ง ท ี ่ หั b หี 
ป ร า ก ฏ ใ น ฉบับ ขอ ง เข ม ร ไท ย ห ร ื อ ชวา แส ด ง ให ้ เห ็ น 


A LA al 1 we 
ท ี ่ ม า ขอ ง ต ้ น อ บ ั บ ท ต ่ า ง ก ั น 


a pe s 
ข้ อ น ี ้ Deydier ถก เฉ ี ย ง ว ่ า ใน เอ เช ี ย ต ะ ว ั น อ อ ก เฉ ี ย ง ใต ้ เอ ง แต ่ เด ิ ม ร ู ้ จ ั ก ร า ม า ย ณะ ห ล า ย ล ้ า น ว น ไม ่ ใช ่ เพ ี ย ง ล ้ า น ว น ว า ล ม ิ ก ิ แล 


ต ย เฉ พ า ะ อ บ ั บ ขอ ง ต า ว เห น ื อ ม ี ค ว า ม ค ล ้ า ย ค ล ึ ง ก ั บ ค ้ า น ว น เร อ ง เล่ า ร า ม า ย ณะ ชี ่ ห บ อ ิ น เดิ 
ใน อ ิ น เต ดี ย แถบ ค า บ ส ม ุ ท ร เบ ง ก อ ล ซึ ่ ง อ า จ ได ้ 
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> 
* ox 


M. André PIGANIOL fait des réserves quant à l'interprétation 
donnée au mot principes. 11 pense que les noms mentionnés sont 
ceux de citoyens romains fils de pérégrins, qui ont pris un nomen 
romain et dont le cognomen rappelle le nom original. 


M. Jérôme CARCOPINO laisse à l'Académie le soin d'apprécier 
la traduction du Lerme principes. Si l'on tient compte de la symétrie 
avec laquelle cette inscription a été réalisée, on peut penser qu'il y 
aurait eu non pas seulement 25 noms, mais un bien plus grand 
nombre, et, peut-être jusqu'à 70, ce qui paraît considérable. 


M. Édouard DHORME interroge au sujet du mot « zab » employé 
dans le commentaire. 


M. Charles VIROLLEAUD demande des précisions sur les deux 
mots Bufuma et Bargbal. 


LE RAMAYANA AU LAOS, PAR M. HENRI DEYDIER, 
MEMBRE DE L'ÉCOLE FRANCAISE D'EXTRÉME-ORIENT. 


Malgré l'important travail de Louis Finot!, publié en 1917, la 
littérature laotienne est encore trés mal connue. Préparant le cata- 
logue des textes conservés dans les pagodes de Vientiane, je trouvai 
en 1950 un manuscrit gravé sur feuilles de lataniers intitulé P'un 
P'ra Lak P'ra Lam, histoire de Laksmana et de Ràma. Un rapide 
examen me prouva que j'étais en présence d'une véritable rédaction 
locale du Rämäyana. 

L'étude de cette longue version comprenant quarante-trois fas- 
cicules, soit prés de mille cinq cents pages, était déjà entreprise 
lorsqu'au cours d'un voyage d'exploration dans le Haut-Laos, prés 
de la frontiére du Yunnan, j'eus la bonne fortune de découvrir 
presque simultanément trois autres textes intitulés : Tualaphi 
(sk. Dundunbhi) ; P'ommacak (sk. Brahmacakra) ; Lanka-noy (le 
petit Lankä). Ces textes, différents les uns des autres, montraient 
de plus de trés profondes divergences avec le P'ra Lak P'ra Lam et 
prouvaient que le Laos avait conservé quatre versions inconnues 
du Rämäyana. 

Tout d'abord, le P'ra Lak P'ra Lam nous fournit des éléments 
nouveaux pour l'histoire du Rämäyana proprement dit, et il nous 
montre comment une légende étrangére a été absorbée, assimilée, 
et modifiée au point de devenir une véritable épopée locale. 


1. Recherches sur la littérature laotienne, BEF EO, XVII, v. 
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A. — Pour l'histoire du Rämäyana. 


La premie : Cda 
premiere chose qui frappe un indianiste est le peu d'importance 


porno t ne ears ci de Vas. Ranas qua 
à laquelle il semble tt Ne I kk Er Kl 
sont Ravana et Sia! ger. Les deux acteurs principaux 
> Le texte se divise en deux parties égales. Excepté des éléments 
inconnus sur la naissance de Rävana!, la premiere partie qui com- 
prend environ une vingtaine de fascicules n’a aucun rapport avec 
l'histoire du Rämäyana. Elle est cependant d’une importance pri- 
mordiale pour l'étude des coutumes laotiennes et de la géographie 
folklorique du Mékong. Quant au Rämäyana proprement dit, il 
apparaît dans la seconde partie, mais le premier chapitre prouve 
l'origine extra-valmikienne du texte laotien puisque Sita est la 
fille de Ravana?. 

Cette premiere constatation est confirmée par plusieurs thèmes. 

Tout d’abord, Ravana est protégé par Indra qui a deux reprises 
lui donne des pouvoirs et une beauté extraordinaires, beauté dont 
il profite pour abuser de la premiere épouse du dieu. 

Celle-ci, furieuse, renaîtra sur terre sous le nom de Sita. 

2° Ravana participe au svayamvara de Sita. 

3° Lors de l'enlévement de Sita, il garde sa forme d'ermite. 

4° Tout au long de l'histoire, Ravana n'a qu'une tête et deux 
bras, il ne revét jamais la forme terrible a laquelle nous a habitues 
le poème de Valmiki. 


B. — Sita: 

Épouse du dieu Indra séduite par Ravana, elle se réincarne dans 
le sein de l’épouse de Ravana. Quelque temps après sa naissance, 
elle est expulsée. Enfermée dans un coffret de bois, on l'abandonne 
au fil de l’eau. Elle est recueillie par un ermite, qui l'adopte et la garde 
jusqu’au Svayamvara. 

Son role est pratiquement nul pendant toute la suite du reeit 
jusqu'à sa délivrance aprés la mort de Ravana. Mais de retour à 
Vientiane, elle profite d’une absence de son mari pour faire le por- 
trait de Ravana. Rama découvre l'image et ordonne l'exécution 
de Sitä. Grâce à la complicité de Laksmana, elle peut s’enfuir et se 
réfugier chez l’ermite, son père adoptif. 


Ces thèmes curieux, si différents de Välmiki, ne sont pas inconnus ; 
la littérature ramaite de l'Inde extérieure les mentionne presque 


1. Deydier, Les origines et la naissance de Rdvaya, BEI°EO, XLIV, 1, p. 141-146. 
2. C. Bülcke, La naissance de Sila, BEFEO, XLVI, 1, p. 107-118. 
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tous}, : 

que la remis ae ญา B: ce texte laotien ? J'ai signalé 
tante documentation me a ra Lam fournissait une impor- 
particulier cen mm a géographie folklorique du Mékong : 

人 sur e Bas et Moyen Mekong. 

» M l'importance de la pénétration khmére du vile au 
โห ซ์ ก Ces BONS on etait en droit de supposer que le 

a Lam etait directement inspiré de la version cambod- 
gienne connue sous le nom de Rama Kirti. Les differences entre les 
deux textes sont telles qu’il faut admettre une autre explication. 

Les travaux des savants anglais et hollandais nous montrent 
que de nombreuses versions du Ramayana ont été connues et illus- 
trees en Malaisie et A Java?. Les lecons locales s'éloignent du poème 
classique et ont des thèmes identiques à ceux de la recension lao- 
tienne. 

La récente interprétation d’un bas-relief du Cambodge daté du 
X1* siècle atteste qu'à cette époque existait, dans l'empire khmer, 
un Rämäyana différent à la fois de Välmiki et du Räma Kirti. 
L’archéologie et l’épigraphie nous apprennent qu'à cette époque 
il y eut de nombreux contacts entre Java et le Cambodge. L’etroite 
parenté entre le thème de l'enlèvement de Sita par Ravana déguisé 
en Brahmane dans le monument khmer et dans le bas-relief de Java 
n’en font que confirmer les rapports?. On peut admettre que cette 
version locale du Rämäyana, qui de nos jours n’est plus connue 
au Cambodge, est à l’origine de la leçon laotienne ; cela explique 
l'identité des thèmes et des motifs du P’ra Lak P’ra Lam avec ceux 
des recensions malaises et javanaises. 

Mais cette explication, qui donne une solution satisfaisante pour 
le P'ra Lak P'ra Lam, soulève immédiatement un autre problème. 

Les versions du Nord Laos, P’ommacak, Lanka-noy et Tualaphi 
n'ont aucun rapport avec le P’ra Lak P’ra Lam, si ce n'est le thème 
de la naissance de Sitä qui prouve qu'elles appartiennent toutes à 
un cycle extra-valmikien. 

Ce texte de P'ommacak, en particulier, possède un certain nombre 
de motifs qui n’existent que dans certaines recensions bengalies du 
Ramayana. L'histoire de P'ommacak est rédigée en langue T'ai 
Lu ; je l’ai trouvée à Ou-neua, dans le pays des Sip-Song-Pan-Na. 
Cet ancien royaume démembré par le traité franco-anglais de 1893 


1. N. A. Gore, A bibliography of the Ramdyara, Poona, 1943 ; et Nilakantha Sastri, 
The Rämäyara in the greater India, J. Or. Res. Madras, vol. VI, pt II, April 1932, 


p. 113-120. 
2 R. ©. Winstcdt, An undescribed Malay version of the Rämäyaxa, JRAS, 1911, 1-2, 
p. 62 (avec bibliographie) ; W. Stutterheim, Die Ráma-Legenden und Ráma-Reliefs in 


Indonesien, Munich, 1925. 
3. Deydier, L'enievement de Sitä au Prasat Khna Sen Kév, BSEI, tome XXVII, 3, 


1952, p. 363-366. 
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s'étendait de la Haute-Birmanie : 5 
pail toute la partie ico do eE ร o dut 
= a rouvé 
PE OU que les rapports entre l'Inde et la nep la 
de terre ont été constants pendant des siècles et particulière- 
ment actifs entre les vine et xime siècles. Il n'y a donc pas lieu de 
S ctonner que les populations riveraines de cette route aient reçu 
des influences directes de l'Inde, soit par l'État de Manipur et la 
Haute-Birmanie, soit par l'Assam. L'existence de deux lecons diffé- 
rentes du Rämäyana chez les T'ai Lu en est la preuve. 

Cette constatation est d'une importance capitale pour l'histoire 
des influences indiennes dans l'Asie du Sud-Est, car elle ouvre des 
perspectives nouvelles sur l'hindouisation des T'ai avant leurs 
contacts avec les Khmers et les Mon qui avaient recu la culture 
indienne par la voie de mer. 


L'intérét que présente le P'ra Lak P'ra Lam déborde singuliére- 
ment du cadre de l'histoire des influences indiennes dans le Sud-Est 
asiatique. En effet, ce texte nous présente, selon l'heureuse expres- 
sion de M. Paul Mus, « l'Inde vue de l'Est »2. Dégageons-nous de 
l'optique ordinaire des études indiennes classiques et examinons 
le texte laotien. Nous apercevons alors maints détails qui nous 
avaient été cachés par l'écran du poème de Välmiki. Toutes les ver- 
sions de l'Inde extérieure sont identiques. Nous y voyons le peu 
d'importance accordée à Ràma alors que Rävana et Sità sont les 
véritables héros de l'histoire. 

Stutterheim et Zieseniss? ont vainement tenté de rechercher les 
sources indiennes de ces lecons. Plus de vingt ans aprés leurs tra- 
vaux, le probléme reste aussi complexe et il est impossible de 
connaítre les recensions exactes qui ont été à l'origine des versions 
connues dans l'Inde extérieure. Un point cependant semble pouvoir 
nour éclairer : nombre d'auteurs dramatiques indiens‘, qui ont 
puisé leur inspiration dans le Rämäyana, nous présentent des thèmes 
identiques à ceux conservés dans le P'ra Lak P'ra Lam. Il existait 
donc dans l'Inde méme des leçons populaires très différentes de celle 
de Vàlmiki. Elles tombérent peu à peu dans l'oubli à cause de la 
popularité grandissante du poeme de Välmiki. L'intérét du texte 
laotien est donc de nous donner une idée de ce qu'était la légende 
populaire de Ravana et de Sità. Et du méme coup, elle pose le pro- 
bléme capital que personne ne semble avoir encore abordé de front. 
Quelles furent les sources populaires que Välmiki utilisa et modifia 


1. Pelliot, Deux itinéraires de Chine en Inde à la fin du VIII* siècle, BEFEO, IV, 
1-2, p. 131-113. 

2. P. Mus, Cultes indiens et indigenes au Champa, BEFEO, XXXIII, 1-2, p. 367-410. 

3. Zieseniss, Die Räma-Sage bei den Malaien, Hamburg, 1928. 

4. Silvain Levi, Le Théâtre Indien, p. 207-295. 
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pour en faire un 


oë ; 1 ร 
national Ramee počme a la gloire de Visnu sous la forme du héros 


L'ét ; i 
E a actuel de nos connaissances ne nous permet pas de répondre 
question, mais les versions laotiennes attirent l'attention 


Sur ce probléme et permettent d’entr 
36 eprendre sou 
l'étude du Ramayana. P s un angle nouveau 


à 


Mais le P’ra Lak P’ra Lam est une œuvre redigee en laotien. Ce 
texte n est pas la traduction banale d’une œuvre étrangère. Le rédac- 
teur s’est inspiré d’une légende, qui avait été rendue populaire par 
le théâtre ou la pantomime. 

Contrairement aux leçons javanaises, malaises, khmères ou sia- 
moises du Rämäyana qui, bien qu’étant extra-valmikiennes, gardent 
un aspect indien, en particulier dans les noms géographiques, la 
version Jaotienne est une épopée nationale. 

Tout d'abord le cadre extérieur n'est plus l'Inde, mais le Laos. 
Nous avons là un véritable recueil de folklore géographique. Tous 
les récits ou anecdotes, ou concernant l'origine des cours d'eau, des 
montagnes, la création des villes, etc... sont encore vivaces dans la 
littérature orale et dans de nombreux textes laotiens. En divers 
endroits, j'ai pu vérifier que les gens du village voisin d'un site ou 
d'un cours d'eau mentionnés dans le P'ra Lak P'ra Lam m'ont expli- 
qué que cette riviére ou cette montagne avait été créée lors de tel 
ou tel combat de Räma ou de Rävana. 

Le méme phénoméne d'adaptation se remarque dans la descrip- 
tion des coutumes. Ravana et Hàma se conduisent comme des 
princes laotiens. Les rites et les cérémonies décrits dans le texte : 
procession d'éléphants ou de statues, cortège royal, danses des génies, 
aspersions rituelles, existent encore actuellement. 

Il y a enfin un dernier aspect de cette adaptation de la légende 
indienne. Pourquoi cette histoire a-t-elle eu une telle vogue, et une 
telle popularité dans toute l'Inde extérieure ? Comment a-t-elle 
pu étre adoptée par des populations aussi diverses, et surtout pour- 
quoi dans les textes laotiens du P'ra Lak P'ra Lam, Tualapi, et plus 
particulierement dans le P'ommacak, Rävana le noir, le ródeur des 
nuits, le monstre immonde du poéme valmikien, est-il si souvent 
présenté sous un jour plus favorable que dans Vàlmiki ? L'explica- 
tion m'a été donnée au Palais royal de Luang-Prabang par le jeu 
d'une jeune Laotienne incarnant Sita. 

La scene dansée illustrait l'enlévement de Sitä par Rävana. Alors 
que dans le théâtre cambodgien, siamois ou indien, Sità est effrayée, 
larmoyante, à Luang-Prabang la jeune fille, bien que réservée 
devant les offres de Rávana, montrait nettement qu'elle n'était pas 
insensible aux paroles de son ravisseur. Incontestablement, elle 
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pour en faire un 
national Räma ? 


L’é ย ; 
im > actuel de nos connaissances ne nous permet pas de repondre 
€ question, mais les versions laotiennes attirent l’attention 


Sur ce probleme et permettent d’entrepr 
s endre sous un angle n 
l'étude du Rämäyana. F we 7 


poème à la gloire de Visnu sous la forme du héros 


Mais le P’ra Lak P’ra Lam est une œuvre redigee en laotien. Ce 
texte n'est pas la traduction banale d’une œuvre étrangère. Le rédac- 
teur s’est inspiré d’une légende, qui avait été rendue populaire par 
le théâtre ou la pantomime. 

Contrairement aux leçons javanaises, malaises, khmères ou sia- 
moises du Rämäyana qui, bien qu’étant extra-valmikiennes, gardent 
un aspect indien, en particulier dans les noms géographiques, la 
version laotienne est une épopée nationale. 

Tout d’abord le cadre extérieur n’est plus l’Inde, mais le Laos. 
Nous avons là un véritable recueil de folklore géographique. Tous 
les récits ou anecdotes, ou concernant l’origine des cours d’eau, des 
montagnes, la création des villes, etc... sont encore vivaces dans la 
littérature orale et dans de nombreux textes laotiens. En divers 
endroits, j'ai pu vérifier que les gens du village voisin d'un site ou 
d'un cours d'eau mentionnés dans le P'ra Lak P’ra Lam m'ont expli- 
qué que cette riviére ou cette montagne avait été créée lors de tel 
ou tel combat de Ràma ou de Rävana. 

Le méme phénoméne d'adaptation se remarque dans la descrip- 
tion des coutumes. Rävana et Hàma se conduisent comme des 
princes laotiens. Les rites et les cérémonies décrits dans le texte : 
procession d'éléphants ou de statues, cortége royal, danses des génies, 
aspersions rituelles, existent encore actuellement. 

Il y a enfin un dernier aspect de cette adaptation de la légende 
indienne. Pourquoi cette histoire a-t-elle eu une telle vogue, et une 
telle popularité dans toute l'Inde extérieure ? Comment a-t-elle 
pu étre adoptée par des populations aussi diverses, et surtout pour- 
quoi dans les textes laotiens du P’ra Lak P'ra Lam, Tualapi, et plus 
particulierement dans le P'ommacak, Rävana le noir, le ródeur des 
nuits, le monstre immonde du poéme valmikien, est-il si souvent 
présenté sous un jour plus favorable que dans Välmiki 2 L'explica- 
tion m'a été donnée au Palais royal de Luang-Prabang par le jeu 
d'une jeune Laotienne incarnant Sitä. 

La scene dansée illustrait l'enlévement de Sitä par Rävana. Alors 
que dans le théátre cambodgien, siamois ou indien, Sità est effrayée, 
larmoyante, à luang-Prabang la jeune fille, bien que réservée 
devant les offres de Rävana, montrait nettement qu'elle n'était pas 
insensible aux paroles de son ravisseur. Incontestablement, elle 
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était iré i ฎิ 

อ RM En le roi de Lankä et en semblait heureuse. Les spec- 
tiens encourageaient Ravana à enlever Sita, et tous sem- 

blaient satisfaits de cet enlévement. ; 

M du aoe con Ce 5 foule et de l'actrice pour les esprits 

rere rele n EXIGIT d'une limpidité étonnante 

que le rapt est l'une des formes les plus populaires 

du mariage chez les populations T'ai. 

J'ai déjà souligné le peu d'importance de Ràma dans le P'ra Lak 
P'ra Lam. Cette scene ne faisait que le confirmer. Le véritable 
époux de Sita, c'est Ravana, puisqu'il l'enléve... De ce fait, tout 
l'aspect amoral de l'histoire est détruit et Rävana est considéré 
comme un parfait gentilhomme. 

Déjà, à plusieurs reprises, de nombreux savants indiens ont tenté 
de rechercher dans le texte de Välmiki les contradictions concer- 
nant le röle de Rävann!. De son cóté, M. Filliozat a signalé que 
parfois Ravana était considéré comme un personnage bénéfique?. 
Le texte laotien nous fournit donc encore un document important 
á joindre au dossier que l'on pourrait intituler : la réhabilitation de 
Rävana. 


次 
* ck 


M. Jacques BAcor demande ce qui est emprunté à Valmiki dans 
les versions laotiennes d'une part, et si on peut distinguer de l'apport 
purement laotien les lais prévalmikiens venus de l'Inde. 

M. Deydier répond qu'on ne peut encore que poursuivre dans ce 
sens les recherches à peine commencées. De Vàlmiki quelques épiso- 
des sont gardés et les noms en partie, mais il manque le point de 
jonction. Les differences de noms proviennent de la prononciation 
et non de la traduction. 

M. Bacor demande encore d'où vient la forme Laos par laquelle 
les Français désignent le pays des Lao. 

M. Deydier répond que le nom de Laos est dü à Francis Garnier 
qui a mis Lao au pluriel, d'où Laos et Laotien. 


LIVRES OFFERTS 


M. Charles PICARD a la parole pour un hommage : 


« J'ai l'honneur de déposer sur le bureau de l’Académie deux fascicules tout 
récemment parus de la revue Gallia, qui constituent les parties Let II de l’année 


1. Cf. Toute Ja serie des articles de G. Ramdas : Rävara and his tribes, 1HQ, V. 281- 
299 ; VI, 285-289, 544... et références in Gore, A bibliography of the Rämäyana. 
2. Filliozat, Le Kumäratantra de Rävaru. 
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HIDE FIGURES OF THE RAMAKIEN 
at the Ledermuseum in Offenbach, Germany 
by 
Tis Tlighness Prince Dhaninivat, Kromaman ‘Bidyalabh 


In the summer of 1963 [ was kindly invited by the German 
Government to inaugurate the Exhibition of Thai Art, which was to 
take place in Munich. My commitments did not however allow me to 
fix a definite date for some time; and by the time I arrived in Munich a 
few days before the date appointed for the inauguration I found that the 
Minister President of Bavaria had been invited to perform the duties 
originally scheduled for me. After the exhibition had been inaugurated 
we were invited to visit centres of German culture- Berlin, Hamburg, 
Bonn, Rothenburg, Nürnberg and Heidelberg, ending our tour with a 
visit to the Ledermuseum at Offenbach on the outskirts of Frankfürt 
whence we flew to Paris. 


E. k At Offenbach the Bürgomeister invited me to visit the Leder- 
ล museum where, under the enterprising leadership of the Curator, Dr. 
Gail, an attempt had been made to exhibit every possible use of lea- 
A ther in any form by mankind all over the world. Here I was shown 
E x S the hide figures of our classical Nay, of which some two hundred were 
= said to have been collected. The method adopted was to mount the 
SE ; figures on rails thus rendering them possible of being drawn out in- 
D» 1 dividually for exhibition in front of a cloth screen with a light behind 
somewhat in the same way we show them in this country. In congra- 
tulating the Curator for the enterprise and care in exhibiting thesc 
figures I took the opportunity to suggest that their presentation 
before the lighted screen could be improved if the figures could be 
exhibited mcre or less in accordance with tbe narration of the classic 
Rämakien. The Curator then agreed to have them photographed and 
sent to me in Bangkok later for due rearrangement. 


hs 


DEUX, 
TR 


จ ร ไร ม 


Finding that the figures were still incomplete, I suggested that 
I would write a note giving a consecutive story, at the same time fil- 
ling up the gaps with additional narrative according to the Ramakien. ง 
This should enable the operator in Offenbach to present a sufficiently - 
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62 His Highness Prince Dhaninivat, Kromamun Bidyalabh 


consecutive narration. I planned in fact to give a trial exhibition in 


a lecture to the Siam Society. This however has been delayed by 
various circumstances. 


The above note was shown to the Hon. Editor and the Director 
of Research of the Siam Society who persuaded me to offer it for 
publication in the JSS after having obtained permission from the 
Museum who are the owners of the figures. 


The classical nay was originally in the time of King Narai of 
Ayudhya based upon the theme of the Samudaghos though in all pro- 
bability on the story of Rama as well. It is not the same as the 
southern variety called nay taluy, understood to have been a variety 
coming from Patalun, an old seat of culture of no known date. The 
Thai story of Rama, like most other south-east Asian versions of the 
story of Rama, are neither translations nor adaptations of the Sanskrit 
classic of the Ramayana attributed to Valmiki. Their sources might 
have left India even before the Sanskrit Ramayana took shape. They 
lack the element of divinity, being merely literature or just a drama- 
tic work. In any case it has taken a firm hold of the popular mind 
and is known everywhere in east Asia and even beyond. 

The photographs of these figures are marked on the back thus: 

Siamesische Schattenspiel: Inv. Nr....... 
platte Nt ee 


In the following note each photograph wi!l be referred to by 
its inventory number. 


The greater number of these plates relate the war waged by 
Räma upon Tosakanth, King of Lonkä, apparently the most popular 
section of the classic for the audiences of Bangkok and Siam. Räma, 
eldest son and heir of the King of Ayodhyä, honouring the pledge 
given by his father to a younger wife, goes into exile with his wife and 
brother Laksh and they meet with adventures including the forceful 
abduction of his wife by Tosakanth (Ravana ), King of Lonka (Lanka). 
Rama, acquiring allies from the aboriginal states of Jompu and 
Khidkhin, whose people are described as monkeys, wages war upon the 
demon-king Tosakanth. The war is usually the most popular episode 
for the shadow-play as well as the Khon dances. 
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consecutive narration. I planned in fact to give a trial exhibition in 


a lecture to the Siam Society. This however has been delayed by 
various circumstances. 


The above note was shown to the Hon. Editor and the Director 
of Research of the Siam Society who persuaded me to offer it for 
publication in the JSS after having obtained permission from the 
Museum who are the owners of the figures. 


The classical nay was originally in the time of King Narai of 
Ayudhya based upon the theme of the Samudaghos though in all pro- 
bability on the story of Räma as well. It is not the same as the 
southern variety called nay talun, understood to have been a variety 
coming from Patalun, an old seat of culture of no known date. The 
Thai story of Räma, like most other south-east Asian versions of the 
story of Räma, are neither translations nor adaptations of the Sanskrit 
classic of the Ranayana attributed to Valmiki. Their sources might 
have left India even before the Sanskrit Ramayana took shape. They 
lack the element of divinity, being merely literature or just a drama- 
tic work. In any case it has taken a firm hold of the popular mind 
and is known everywhere in east Asia and even beyond. 

The photographs of these figures are marked on the back thus: 

Siamesische Schattenspiel: Inv. Nr....... 
platte ง ย UE 


In the following note each photograph will be referred to by 
its inventory number. 


The greater number of these plates relate the war waged by 
Rama upon Tosakanth, King of Lonkä, apparently the most popular 
section of the classic for the audiences of Bangkok and Siam. Rama, 
eldest son and heir of the King of Ayodhya, honouring the pledge 
given by his father to a younger wife, goes into exile with his wife and 
brother Laksh and they meet with adventures including the forceful 
abduction of his wife by Tosakanth (Ravana), King of Lonka (Lanka). 
Rama, acquiring allies from the aboriginal states of Jompu and 
Khidkhin, whose people are described as monkeys, wages war upon the 
demon-king Tosakanth. The war is usually the most popular episode 
for the shadow-play as well as the Khon dances. 
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HIDE FIGURES OF THE RAMAKIEN 63 f 7 


From these figures it is possible to reconstruct a fairly con- 
secutive narrative, thus :— 


No. 5383 depicts Räma bending the bow which may be ihe 
action of the tournament at Mithila which won for him the hand of 
Sida (Skt. Sita) daughter of the King of Videha. To this may be ap- 
pended the figure in which a prince, perhaps Rama. rides on a horse 
4637 with a retinue of human soldiers of his own state 5344, 5346. 
The figure of a female servant could be attached at this juncture 5376. 


Figures of the demon side are Queen Aggi 5381, consort of 
Tosakanth; one of the two chief ministers 5367, or perhaps Pipek 
(Skt. Vibhishana) brother of Tosakanth who was later banished and 
joined the enemy; a demon oflicer in a warlike attitude 5392 and 
perhaps the park in which Tosakanth kept Sida in captivity 9370. 


Räma pitches his camp on the bank of ıhe ocean opposite the 
demon citadel of Lonka and holds a council of war (no plate), at 
which his generals sit. They are in single figures, : Laksh (Skt. 
Lakshman) 5362 brother of Rama; Prince Pifek of Lonka, his ally | 
(Skt. Vibhishana ) 5360; Sukrib ( Skt. Sugriva) King of Khidkhin (Skt. 3 
Kishkinda)5358; Jomßüpan of Khidkhin (Skt. Jambavan)5099; Hanuman =; 
(Skt. Hanuman ) 5364; Onkot (Skt. Angada) nephew of Sukrib 5411; 
Nila-ck a monkey officer 5365. We also have single figures in warlike 
attitudes of Sukrib 5349 and minor generals 5366 and 5374. 


The scene is now shifted to Lonka where the demon-king’s 
niece, Beñyakaya, 5370, 5371 disguises herself under Tosakanth’s 
order as Sidi to float midstream as if dead so that Rama would give 
up the struggle. There is no figure illustrating this episode. The 
ruse is discovered. 


Rama decides to build a causeway to the island of Lonka, for 
which task Sukrib is to superintend 5377, and two simian generals | 
Hanuman and Nilapat are assigned; but they quarrel among themselve: 
5318, 5335, 5336 and 5373. The quarrel settled, Hanumän takes sol 
charge but fishes of the ocean under the direction of their lea 
Subarnamacchä, carry away the stones 4628. 
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The bridge is finally built. Indra sends the celesti 
Matali 5375 to offer his chariot to Rama. 
Rima and Laksh mounted thereon 5323. 


al charioteer 
We have here a picture of 


By way of courtesy according to protocol Rama sends Onkot 
5380 to try to persuade the demon-king to agree to peaceful means of 
ending the quarrel. Being refused admission into the citadel Opkot 
neglecting protocol demolishes the walls 5337 and fights the demon 
officers who have been ordered by the demon-king to arrest him 5338. 


Rama again presides over a council of war 5334. The single 
figures of simian generals above may be brought in here again in an 
exhibition of the shadow-play. Monkey officers and soldiers now 
exhibit their prowess in exultation over the coming excitement of 


fighting 5247, 5356, 5367, 5368, 5389, 5390. There is also a scene of 
forage, 5357. 


One of the first demon leaders in the war of Lonka is the 
magician Maiyarab, King of the Netherworld and a nephew of the 
demon-king of Lonka. He employs luminous sticks to feign stars in 
heaven and a pipe through which he blows sleeping powder to put his 
enemies to deep sleep. Our figures are: Maiyarab 5378, Maiyarab 
wielding his luminous sticks 4623, Maiyarab using his blow-pipe 4624. 
Kumbhakarn, brother of the King of Lonkä comes in next 3807. One 
of the episodes of his battle is that of his stratagem in lying down on 
the bottom of the stream whence the monkey army derives its water 
supply and thus prevent flow of the precious liquid, from which 
Hanuman is sent to drive him out 5324. His long sword sends Laksh 
swooning on the battlefield (no plate), whilst Rama waiting in camp 
comes out on hearing the news of his brother being wounded 4626 and 
tries to pull out the sword without avail 5320. The sword has to be 
pulled out by a mystic concoction which Pipek is preparing 5354. 


Anepisode which is more fully portrayed here is that of the bat- 
tle of Indrajit, son and heir of the King of Lonkä. We commence with 
Tosakanth giving orders 5328 to a young nephew to summon Indrajit 
to give battle, then a standing figure of Indrajit 5382 and a corpse of 
the criminal who is instructed to portray Sidi and beheaded in sight of 
Prince Laksh at the head of his army. The picture here is that of the 
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1 HIDE FIGURES OF THE RXMAKIEN 65 
* ว coniinal who after death reverts to his demoniac for m 5355. Then si f 
| in order to carry out his rite of vivification of his arrow undisturbed, 
Indra jit gets a cousin Mankarakarna (Skt. Makaräksha ) to make a 


mn oM — 


A delay action in which the demon prince. a skilled archer, shoots at 
i Rama almost piercing the latter's mail coat 3945 and then, finding 
x himseif getting worsted, creates by magic numerous figures of himseif 


4622 but is finally killed. Meanwhile Indrajit performs his mystic 
rites 5345 till frustrated by the enemy who got to know of it from 
Pipek. Nevertheless he comes out to battle disguised as Indra on his 
| celestial mount Eräwan and thus disguised shoots down the whole 
i ซี E i army including its leader Laksh who lic as good as dead on the battle- 
| . field. Hanumän however had dodged the mystic weapon and jumps 
i 4 $ up to engage the pseudo god on the elephant with the result that he 

5 | drops down to the ground unconscious 3948 and is to be seen there 
Ds by the side of Laksh 5348. Räma who has not come out with his 
B army hears of it and hurries to the battlefield only to fall down faint- 
d ing from grief. The demon-king sends Sida on a celestial chariot to 
have a view of her dead husband and his brother but is assured by 
d her companion that they are not dead though unconscious for a time 
i for no widow can sit mid-air on this heavenly chariot 3808. Having 
recovered Laksh is sent out again to battle borne on the shoulders of 


— ม ว ม 
SS i aai 


, di Hanuman 5350. This time he shoots arrows and badly wounds 
E Indrajit5342 and engages in a duel 3944 with him. Losing everything he 
9 l possesses Indrajit retires from the battle to bid farewell to his parents 
F and wife 3946 and comes out again next day to fight a duel 5340 


an before he is finally shot in the air and killed. 


Several princes and allies of Lonka continue the fight for a — 
long time. Two of them are represented here in the persons of Sat- 
thasura who sits 5363 receiving orders from the demon-king. After his 
death at the hands of Rama (no plate) another nephew of the demon- - 
king, Viruncamban, coming out to battle on his war chariot 3949, E 
d assumes invisibility and rides his black horse killing the simian hosts. ว ; 
al 5343; but finally disappears to hide in the ocean by the end of the 
world. Hanumän is sent after him and got information from a young | 
C maiden in a cave 5929 as to Viruncambar's whereabouts. On dis- a 
$ covering the demon they fight 3947 and the demon is killed. Eos 
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Now comes the last and most important Slage of the war. 
Though having taken shares in the fighting at intervals, Tosakanth. 
now FETE of most relatives and allies. engages the enemy in earnest by 
leading successive attacks in person. Our figures at this Stage show 
Rama in battle 5388. Tosakanth on his War-Chariot 5332, Tosakanth 
ina duel with Rama 5317 & 5322, Tosakanth, sole. in a fighting atti- 
tude 5387, his officers in fanciful uniforms of a door-sentinel — dvara- 
pala — 5347 & 5353, Tosakanth in a fighting pose (the work of an ar- 
List similar in style as 5332, 5317, 5322) 5386, Tosakanth and Rama 
again in duel 4629; then the demon-king again on his war-chariot 5337. 
Then the hermitage of Tosakanth’s preceptor 5327, who believing in 
Hanumän’s good faith in asking to join the demon Camp presents the 
monkey general to the demon-king. At first naturally suspicious 
Tosakanth comes to believe his old preceptor: and, bestowing high 
honours on Hanuman makes him his heir 5331, 5379. As heir to the 
throne of Lonka Hanuman comes out to battle in full state on the 
war-chariot of the demon court 5316. No. 5369 is a curious figure of 
Hanuman dressed as the Prince Royal of Lonka bearing Rama and 
Laksh on either hand. The classic Ramakien of whichever version 
has none such incident. The only explanation that occurs to the 
Writer here is that the figure conveys a visualisation of an offer which 
Hanuman makes to the demon-king to bring the enemy and deliver 
them into his hands. In the last but one battle of Tosakanth he is 
badly wounded 5321, his head and trunk cut apart but by means of 
his magic he is restored to normal. He retires into his citadel de- 
jected and is comforted 5319 by his queens. After a night’s respite 
he takes leave of them 5326 and assuming the form of Indra the god 
goes out to his last battle from which he knows he would never 
return. 


The remainder of the figures ate mostly comic (5516, 5517) 
which have no bearing on the narrative. They were probably used 


to fill in gaps or complete ensembles in an exhibition of the shadow- 
play. 
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Besides purely ceremonial matters, the treatise incidentally 
contains several matters of general interest. On pages 119-120, for 
instance, he discussed ihe epithet by which the 31st King of 
Ayudhyit is still known in modern days, namely that of “ Phra- 
chaoyühua nai Phra Boromakös”. This was obviously an epithet 
rather than a name, for when translated it is “His Majesty of the 
Great (or Exalted) Urn”. Now it is safe to take for granted on 
historical grounds that the body of every deceased sovereign—at any 
rate the ones posterior to “His Majesty of the Golden Mansion” 
(early XVII century) - was encased in an urn as in modern times 
while awailing cremation. It used to be, and still is, the practice 
to refer to the last defunct sovereign as “His Majesty of the Great 
Urn” Why now, was this particular sovereign given the monopoly 
of the epithet? King Chulalongkorn explained it in this way. 
When “His Majesty of the Great Urn” died in 1758, his younger 
son Prince Utumporn, succeeded to the Throne. During the latter’s 
reign it would have been natural to refer to the recently dead 
monarch as such, meaning “the late King”. Now, King Utumporn 
abdicated soon after in favour of his elder brother, Prince Ekadat, 
who by the way had been passed over in the succession as being 
incapable. He lost Ayudhyä to the Burmese in 1767 while both 
he and his brother Utumporn were still alive. None of them 
therefore ever became a “Majesty of the Great Um”, which title 
still stuck to their father. When the history of Ayudhya came to 
be reconstructed in the reign of Rama I of Bangkok, he still retained 
that title in colloquial parlance. His official title was apparently 
forgotten. 


136. Klong Verses of the Ramakien, part II. 221 pages. 1953 . โ ค ล ง 
ร า ม เก ี ย ร ต ่ 


In JSS XLLl, we reviewed the first volume of this series, 


` . -—— RS On = 
which review formed no 122 of the Recent Siamese Publications 
Ce, RE 


in that volume. The cremation of the remains of the late Prince 
Alongkot, Kromamun Adisorn Udomsakdi, was the occasion for 
publishing another instalment of over two hundred pages, carrying 
the story considerably further. 
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It commences with the meeting and formation of an alliance 
between Rama and Sukrjb, brother of P’ali, the monkey king of 
Khidkhin. Sukrib eventually succeeds to the Throne of the 
monkey-state and brings his army to belp Rama. Another army 
of monkeys from Jomp'ü is also enlisted. Rama marches at the 
head of these two armies. A reconnoitring mission is then sent 
with Hanuman at its head, which finds out from an old eagle-king 
that Thosakanth had abducted Sida to Lonka, the way whither is 
also pointed out to the mission by the bird. Hanuman, going alone, 
finds his way into the city and arrives just in time to prevent Sida 
hanging herself in desperation. On his way back he stops at the 
city of the demons and wreaks much mischief, including a big 
conflagration of the whole city with its palace. Then comes the 
banishment of P’ ip’ ek, the demon-king’s brother who had offended 
the latter by plain-speaking advice to send back Sida to her rightful 
husband thereby eliminating the casus belli. An eloquent ren- 
dering of the famous episode of the “Floating Sida”, by Mün P’ 
ākyavohar, presumably a Court reciter, recounts a non-Valmikian 
story, in which a demon-girl impersonates Sidä floating up the 
stream as if dead. Next comes the making of a road over the 
oceans - Rama’s Bridge - and another non-Valmikian episode of the 
internecinc quarrel between two of the best monkey generals, one 
of whom has to be sent back to Khidkhin. Rama now isina 
position to lay siege to Lonkä, the demon capital, to which side of 
the ocean he duly crosses. Before commencing hostilities, he sends 
Ongkot as an emissary to suggest an amicable setilement of the 
dispute by the demou-king returning Sidä, which he indignantly 
refuses. He resorts to setting up the great canopy of magic which 
is to confound his enemy by spreading darkness over the land, but 
is frustrated in his attempt by Sukrib, the king of Khidkhin. 
Thosakanth next sends for Maiyarab, the valiant demon-magician, 
brought up iu the mysterious netherworld. He almost succeeds, 
for he steals up in middle of the night, puts all to sleep by his 
magic and carries off the person of Rima with the intention of 
boiling him the next day in a huge cauldron. Hanuman sets off 
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in pursuit, kills the magician after a Strenuous struggle and brings 
back his master. The demon-king of Lonkä next sends his brother, 
Kumbhakarn, reputed for his strength and fairness, to a series of 
battles and he is still at one of them at the end of the volume. 


Among the poets contributing to the part which comprises this 
volume are Prince Kshemsri, well known for his eloquent rhetoric, 
Prince Kromaluang Prachaks distinguished for succinct wording 
and a wealth of humour, and Phya Sri Sunthorn Vohar, the Chief 
Scribe and a great scholar of the day. 


A biography of the deceased in whose honour the volume is 
published is attached. 
137. Kong Verses of the Ramakien, part IIT, 228 pages, 1953. 
โค ล ง ร า ม เก ี ย ร ต 


The series of these verses, so far published, has not yet reached 
half of the whole. The present instalment is published in dedica- 
tion to Mom Klib, consort of the late Kromamun Mahisra, a brother 
of King Chulalongkorn and one of the contributors of the verses in 
the series, though none of his occur in this particular volume. 


A short biography of the deceased and a royal proclamation 
describing the uses to which royal seals were being devoted, read 
out at the state ceremony of the ten thousandth day of the King’s 
reign, composed by Prince Mahisra are attached to this book. 


As for the story of the Rämakien in this volume, the campaign 
of Kumbhakarn is continued from the last volume up to his death. 
Indrajit, the heir to the Throne of Lonkä is next and Proves to be 
the most formidable of adversaries. Two of his battles are not 


found in the Ramayana of Valmiki, but are among the most popular 
— MM € See AA 


episodes on the Siamese khon stage. Indrajit is finally killed by 


Rama. Thosakanth, the demon-king, becoming furious over the 


vanquishment and death of his favourite son and heir, jumps out to 
give battle in person and there is no definite result. 


Then follows a series of relatives and allies, all of whom with @ 
perhaps one exception are not to be found in Valmiki’s classic and | 
have so far defied attempts at identification with other known 
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versions. In the duration of this series of campaigns, Thosakanth 


too comes out again and again to fight 


but no definite result is 
attained. 


One of the most frequently performed of khan episodes 
which comes into the story now is the Judgment of the Ancestor 
Mali, who, on the invitation of the demon-king of Lonkä, descends 
from his heavenly abode, and, dispenses justice in a scene related 
with professional technique by the jurist Kromaluang Bijit, another 
brother of King Chulalongkorn. On the evidence of Sida, who is 
summoned to the field court, the Ancestor pronounces judgment 
that she is to be restored to her rightful husband, which is indig- 
nantly ignored by the demon-king. The volume ends with one of 
the campaigns of another relative. Tapanäsüra, who also is not to 
be found in Valmiki’s classic. 


138. Damrong, Prince: King Chulalongkorn prior to his accession 
d y t 4 
พ ร ะ บ า ท ส ม เด จ พ ร ะ จ ล จ อ ม เก ล ่ า ถอน เส ว ย ร า ช ย ์ 15 pl., 44 pages 1929. 


This publication is not at all recent, but Since it has never 
been reviewed it seems to the reviewer that it can not be overlooked. 
A complete biography of Siam’s greatest administrator of modern 
times seems strangely difficult to find in any language not exeluding 
even Siamese. This book deals with only a very short period of 
the Kiug's life. King Mongkut, his father, married Queen Somanas, 
a young and beautiful ward of his predecessor, but she died soon 
after of child-birth. Hethen married Princess Ramboey, who gave 
birth to Prince Chulalongkorn. At the age of 9 the Prince iost his 
mother and was then brought up by her aunt, Princess Lamon. 
From now on he became his father’s constant companion. His 
education, carefully supervised by his father, consisted of reading 
and writing Siamese, a knowlege of Pali, and the standard physical 
exercises deemed inseparable from the upbringing of a young prince, 
such as wrestling, horse and elephant riding and the uses of ins 
sword and fire-arms. King Mongkut took pain to make Bu familiar 
with statecraft and court protocol. At 13 he went through the 
ceremony of cutting of the top-knot, significant, of the end of child- 
hood. He then served a term of monastic novitiate at Wat Bovora- 
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Review By H.H. Prince Chula Chakrabongse 


Having had the good fortune to bave been partly brought up 
in the Grand Palace, where I often stayed from tiıne to time over a 
period of sowe ten years with my grandmother, tlıe late Queen 


Saowabha, then the Queen Mother, I was more than delighted to 
see that for the cremation of the late Prince Rangsit, His Majesty 


had chosen as his own giftbook a volume of photographs of the 
Ramayana frescoes in the Chapel Royal of the Emerald Buddha 
tuken by the King himself. As a child I passed countless days of 
joy in those cloisters looking at the colourful frescoes in which 
one’s childhood heroes and villains so vividly came to life. I was 


therefore highly elated to find that the frescoes had also won 
His Majesty's heart. 


Altogether thirty-five photographs are reproduced in the book. 
It is explained that they form only a part of those taken by the 
King and that the developing and printing in Switzerland had not 
been entirely successful and consequently several of the photographs 
had had to be excluded. Not having seen the original photographs, 
T naturally would not have the presumption to discuss them, and 
will here deal with the reproductions. The photographs are mosily 
excellent and recall the spirit and atmosphere of the frescoes, 
especially when His Majesty chose to concentrate on details rather 
than to photograph a whole wall. The happiest result to my 
mind is that of Wall No. 53 showing Hanuman who had swallowed 
the whole camp of Prince Rama for its protection; our most favou- 
rite of monkeys here looks exactly like a bulldog happily asleep. 
Another close-up of Hanuman (Wall No. 43) brilliantly shows vivid 
details. Room 45 which gives the details of Hanuman in close 


Ramakien frescoes in the cloisters of the Chapel Royal of the Eme- 


rald Buddha, photogzaphed by His Majesty the King, with verses by 
King Chulalongkorn and His friends accompanying the frescoes, and noty 
giving the origin and venue of the story of Rama in Siam by His Highness 
Prince Dhani Nivat. 1952. 
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combat with three ferocions demons has an excellent composition. 
T also like Room 55 where the white monkey is seen overcoming 


the demon prince, Maiyaraba, with a great tree trunk. 


Where a whole wall is photographed and reproduced the 
results are less happy and tend to become somewhat blurred: 
especially when Hanuman is being prepared for burning, he can 
hardly he properly picked out-(Wall No. 36). Let me hasten to 1 
add that in photography there are few things as difficult as photo- 
graphing frescoes. Even the experts work in teams of four or 
more, with special cameras and complicated lighting as well as | | 
spending hours and hours on the task. Thus we can be rightly 4 
proud of our Monarch's work. The blocks are extremely good, and 


I only wonder why the photographs cannot cover a whole page. 


Opposite each photograph is printed a poem telling the appro- 
priate story. These poems are from a collection written by the 
late King Chulalongkorn and his friends for each of the walls and 
they were inscribed on marble tablets placed near the walls. It is 
to be regretted that, in the introduction, the year in which these 
poenis were written is not stated. 


The second half of the volume is devoted to the most learned | | if 1 
and highly comprehensive notes on the Ramayana by His Highness 
Prince Dhani. ‘The late King Vajiravudh once carried out a similar 
task in his "The Birth of the Ramayana", but he did not cover 
such a wide field as the present scholar. Prince Dhani goes right 
back to trace clearly and simply the spread and separation of the 
Aryan races, the eastern portion of which came to India whose hero 
Prince Rama was. à 


He then differentiates between the ancient and popular recitals 
of the story of Rama and the classic poetical work of tbe Rishi 
Valmiki which known as the Ramayana. He then relates briefly 
the story of Valmiki’s Ramayana based on King Vajiravudh's 


book which I have already mentioned... 
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Having shortly traced the entry of the Ramayana into Thailand 
from its first impact down to the first reign of the Chakri Dynasty, 
Prince Dhani gives a précis of the story of Rama in poetry as 
written by the First King (Rama Kierata) as well as discussing 
contrasts of details with the Ramayana itself. He then goes on to 
explain that in the version by the Second King, the royal author 
essentially intended it to be used asa Singing accompaniment to 
the ballet, hence it is a more concise and compact version. We also 
have the most interesting excerpts of similar scenes from the two 
versions of royal Father and Son showing contrasting treatment. 
We then have some lucid comments on the Rama story in further 
reigns; followed by an account of the Rama story as it appeared in 
neighbouring countries such as Java, Cambodia and Malaya. The 
notes conclude with a superb table tracing the descent of the Rama 
story from India into South East Asia through different routes. 


Prince Dhani’s notes on the story of Rama are the most learned, 
complete, and comprehensive which have ever been written on this 
subject in the Thai language and it is a subject which has profoundly 
influenced the trend of our art. It is a truly worthy companion to 
the collection of His Majesty’s photographs, and forms a construc- 
tive contribution to the knowledge of our inheritance. 


Chula Chakrabongse. 
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from its first impact down to the first reign of the Chakri Dynasty, 
Prince Dhani gives a précis of the Story of Rama in poetry as 
written by the First King (Rama Kierata) as well as discussing 
contrasts of details with the Ramayana itself. He then goes on to 
explain that in the version by the Second King, the royal author 
essentially intended it to be used asa Singing accompaniment to 
the ballet, hence it is a more concise and compact version. We also 
have the most interesting excerpts of similar scenes from the two 
versions of royal Father and Son showing contrasting treatment. 
We then have some lucid comments on the Rama story in further 
reigns; followed by an account of the Rama Story as it appeared in 
neighbouring countries such as Java, Cambodia and Malaya. The 
notes conclude with a superb table tracing the descent of the Rama 
story from India into South Kast Asia through different routes. 


Prince Dhani’s notes on the story of Rama are the most learned, 
complete, and comprehensive which have ever been written on this 
subject in the Thai language and it isa subject which has profoundly 
influenced the trend of our art. It is a truly worthy companion to 
the collection of His Majesty’s photographs, and forms a construc- 
tive contribution to the knowledge of our inheritance. 


Chula Chakrabongse. 
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THE INSCRIPTIONS OF “KHAO PRÄH VIHAR” 


An English Translation from Learned French 
Sources of all Inscriptions Associated with 
the Mountain Temple 
by 
John Black, F.R.G.S. 


INTRODUCTION 


I have felt for some time that my work published in the c 
Journal of the Siam Society XLIV, Part 1, 1956, on “ The Lofty = 
Sanctuary of Khao Präh Vihar,” would not be complete until : 
I had gathered together all references to the inscriptions 
of the mountain temple under one heading and presented them 
in English for the records of the Society. 


เซ SA 
จ 


In this considerable work it has been my good fortune 
to have the guidance of that Master of Sanskrit and Khmer 
epigraphy, M. George Cœdès, a Past President of the Society. 
At the outset I had his advice on sources of information and 
permission to use his works. After I had completed the translation, 
M. Cœdès read the entire text and gave it his approval. 

The works to which I have referred are the following: 


ค ร ร ก ค ย ENT 
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Part I "Phnom Prah Vihear" 
from 
Sanskrit Inscriptions of Campà and Cambodia 
by ) 
M. Abel Bergaigne. 
Part II “The Steles of Phnom Sandák and of Präh x 
Vihar” ME 


from 
The Bulletin de l'Ecole Francaise d'Extréme- 
Orient, Volame XLII 
by 
M. George Cœdès. 
Part III “Inscriptions of Práh Vihar” 
from 
Inscriptions of Cambodia, Volume VI 
T e 
M. George Ccedés. 
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The steles translated from the original script into French 
bear the following Inventory Numbers. 

K. 350: K. 381; K. 382; K. 383. 

The translation of the first two and last inscriptions is 
the work of M. George Coedes, and that of K. 382 is associated 

. with M. Abel Bergaigne and M. Auguste Barth. 

In the task of translation, the work would not have been 
possible without the able assistance of Catherine Mary Smith, 
M.A., Honours in French and German, Edinburgh University and 

À Diplôme Supérieur de l'Université de Rennes. Miss Smith is 
À Head of the Modern Language Department at Stranraer High 
School, Scotland. 


5 

5 

4 In the first part of my text. which is the work of M. Abel 
| Bergaigne, it will be observed that certain footnotes terminate 
j in A.B. ( Auguste Barth). A number of these footnotes, in the 
| original French text, provide a more correct translation than 
| that given by Bergaigne. Where thisisthe case, at the suggestion 
of M. Coedes, I have used them in the body of my work—not 
as footnotes-but to replace the wrong interpretation by Abei 
Bergaigne. It should be explained that Abel Bergaigne died 
before he had time to revise his work and in editing Bergaigne’s 
" | manuscript Auguste Barth introduced many corrections. Out of 
respect, however, for his deceased colleague he retained Bergaigne's 
original text. L 


| In part three of my text—Inscriptions of Cambodia, Vol. VI, 
by M. Coedés—where reference is made to the position of the 
inscriptions in relation to the temple plan, it will be seen that 
I have used the letters and numbers shown in the plan drawn 
by H. Parmentier in his “ L'Art Khmer Classique” in preference 
to those on my own plan attached to J.S.S. Vol. XLIV; 1, 1956. 
In the final paragraph of my lecture on “The Lofty 
Sanctuary of Khao Prah Vihar” I made reference to the work 
of maintaining and restoring ancient monuments. This gem of 
a temple, on such a remarkable site, merits attention as soon as 
the opportunity presents itself, and, if my study of the Sanctuary 
and work on the Inscriptions provides some impetus in the 
direction of restoration, I shall be amply rewarded. 
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SANSKRIT INSCRIPTIONS OF 
CAMPA AND CAMBODIA 
by 


M. Abel Bergaigne 


“PHNOM PRAH VIHEAR ” 


Taken from accounts and extracts in the manuscripts of Fe 
The National Library and other Libraries. 3 


Tome XXVII Part I (page 345) 
LXI (152) 


PHNOM PRÂH VIHEAR! 


Two inscriptions, one only of which is Sanskrit, occupy = 47 
the four faces, A,B,C,D, of a broken quadrangular stèle. 


Height Breadth 
A, Om 66 A, 0m 22 
B0 51 B, 0 22 ‘a 
0, 0 60 ' C, 0 22 
D, 0 63 D, 0 22 


The stèle is broken at the top. Each of the four faces 
terminates in two lines of Khmer. Apart from this, the traces 
of 28 lines in Sanskrit, in different lettering, are to be found on 
face A, traces of 21 lines on face B, of 25 lines on face C, and of 
27 lines on face D. 


Our letters, A,B,C,D, correspond to the Khmer numbers, 
3,4,1,2 on the rubbings. The order of these letters is, without 
any possible doubt, the same as that followed by the four frag- 
ments of the Sanskrit text. The order of the Khmer numbers 
on the rubbings differs only at the starting point. pak ES 


1. This report is by Bergaigne. A.B. 


-" 
- 7 
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The Sanskrit inseription is written entirely in clokas 
anushtubh, at least in the part that has been preserved. Each 
cloka contains two lines and in each line the pädas are equally 
spaced. We are given the traces of fourteen clokas on the first, 
of eleven on the second, of thirteen on the third, of fourteen on 
the fourth. These clokas will be numbered across the face from 
the first visible fragment. Moreover, it seems obvious that the 
four faces, like those of the inscriptions of Thnàl Baray, ought 
each to contain the same number of lines, and in consequence the 
same number of clokas, supposing the cloka to be the sole metre 
oftheinscription. In factthe face which has been least mutilated, 
A, is far from being complete. As it is first, it ought to begin 
with one or more stanzas of invocation, none of which remains, 
and we shall see presently that there must be a gap between 
these supposed invocations and the first çloka, traces of which 
remain. Therefore, there must be several stanzas missing at 
the top of face A, and, with greater reason, missing at the top of 
those that follow. 


On thistext is engraven the Northern Alphabet, one which 
seems to have been used exclusively on the monuments of the 
reign of Yacovarman and on those dedicated to the reign of this 
king. It includes the series of Cambodian monuments on which 
the Northern Alphabet has been found. The name of Yacovarman 
is not mentioned, at least on the preserved part; but the last 
date recorded, 815 (caka), falls in the reign of this king and is 
absolutely identical with the date on the foundation of Loléy. 

The Khmer text shows the ordinary alphabet of Cambodia, 
but in a form, which, by itself alone, would reveal a period very 
much later than Yacovarman. Moreover, it bears a date in the 
figures of 969, and mentions the caka era; this date falls in the 
reign of Süryavarman 1.2 


2. The date ofthe accession of Udayädityavarman II, given in numbers 
in the Khmer inscription of Prasät Roluh, is not 951, according to the first 
reading, but 971 (1049 our era), as M. Aymonier has interpreted it. See 


Journal asiatique, January 1884, p. 68, and Excursions and Reconnaissanges, November— 
December 1884, p. 291, 
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Phnom Präh Vihear, where the stèle has been found, is 
an important monument situated in the province of Melu Prey, 
on one of the summits of the Dangrék mountains, between Melu 
Prey and Koeukan. It consists of several towers and several 
miniature temples. The stèle was in the main tower. 


M. Aymonier collected several other inscriptions in the 
same monument. On the two sides of the inner door of an inner 
gallery there are Sanskrit and Khmer inscriptions (n°150 of the 
National Library) which bears dates from 949 to 960 çaka and 
the name of King Süryavarman. The same nameis to be found 
on an inscription partly in Khmer and partly in Sanskrit, (n°151), 
on the side of an inner door belonging to a small temple and in 
front of this temple. Indeed, another inseription bears on two 
large faces and two smail ones a Khmer inscription (n°153) 
whose dates run from 1034 to 1043, and on which the names of 
Dharanindravarman I and Suryavarman II can be read. Both 
these kings belong to this period, and along with them the names 
of several of their predecessors appear. 


The inseriptions of Phnom Präh Vihear are associated 
with three periods. The Khmer inseription added at the base 
of our gstele belongs to the second period. The four fragments 
ought to be read in the same order as those of the Sanskrit 
inscription, as can be scen in the relationship of tne second line 
of B with the first line of C, the latter completing the word 
grieikharigvara, begun in the former. The çikhariçvara, or “lord 
of the mountain,” is apparently an idol of Civa, the erection, 
sthäpanä, which was the object of the supplementary 
inscription. The date contains not only the year, 963 caka, but 
the day: this is the tenth, dacami, of the waxing moon This 
date has since been verified as the year 969 caka current, on 
Thursday the 17th of December (new style) 1046 A.D.4 We 
read also again, besides the word civajña, “the order of Civa, i 


which is several times repeated, the name Yaçodharagiri, “The 
mount of Yacodhara," meaning perhaps the summit of the 


3. In Khmer, ket. see Aymonier: 
note 4. 


Journal asiatique, April—June 1883, p. 451, 
4, Verified by A.B. 
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Dangrék where Phnom Präh Vihear lies. The only connection 
between this inscription and the earlier Sanskrit inscription 
appears to be the name Civacakti which remains legible in spite 


of the erasions on face A. 


This name appears last on the Sanskrit insciption, after 
anumber of others which we are going to consider while analysing 


the text as thoroughly as the fragınentary condition that is left 
to us will allow. 


Let us note, in the first place, that the inseription does 
not originate from a king, but apparently from this Civaçakti, 
the last personage named. We find of coursein A, 3, 4, the name 
Of a king, but a much earlier king. Jayavarman IT, along with 
the date of his accession, 724 caka. He figures on it only as 
husband of a queen (A, 5) bearing the names of Kamvujalakshmi 
and Präna® (something like “ my life”), belonging no doubt to 
the family whose genealogy is given in the inscription. She has 
a brother (A, 6 and B, 6) called Vishnuvala, who had taken the 
name of Lakshmindra and whom Jayavarman had appointed to 
the ekivatta, that is to say, possibly a position in his private 
treasury, and she had a son named Dharmavardhana (B, 9). 
The sister and the brother must have been named for the first 
time on the part lost from the top of face A, We can still read 
before the name of Jayavarman that of Kegavabhatta® as father 
of one Prabhävati, whom we shall meet again later on. The 
name of the mother of Prabhävatt has disappeared. But in the 
first ¢loka, traces of which remain, we shall read that of Pavitra, 
which is mentioned again further on.” Another woman named 
Hyancandra, must also have figured previously because, in stanza 
9, face A, she is introduced asa person already known. The same 
can be said concerning two men, Pranavacarva and Civatman, and 
5. This name has already been encountered abcve, XVII, A, 22 and 24, 
where it is borne by a queen, wife of Rajendravarman. A.B. 


6. Two Brahmans of the name of Keçava have already appeared above, 
XV, A, 16 and XVIII, A, 24. A.B. 


7. À certain Hyañ Pavitra has already appeared above XV, 3, as the 
principal queen of Jayavarman II. Pavitra and the diminutive Pavitrikä, are 
also found in XVIII, A, 11 and 12, A.B. 
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a third whose name seems to have become lost in a gap which 
occurs at stanza A, 13, where we can only read the words, 
“the brother.” There was no doubt a bond of relationship 
between all the persons mentioned above and between all those 
named afterwards, although much of the information concerning 
this relationship has been lost from the top of face A, 


Pranavacarva received the name Crinripendrabhoga, and 
his duty was the burning of the offerings at the sacrifices 
( A, 12). Civátman was appointed keeper of the royal chamber =; 
(A, 13). Regarding Pavitra, it is recorded only in the preserved E 
fragments that she married Vindvardha (A, 10). Prabhàvati 
married the brahman Hrishikeca (A, 10), and had a son Adhyä- 
paka (B, 11), who took the name Räjendrapandita and received 
from the king — the name of the king is not given — the office of 
teacher (adhyäpaka) in the Rudräcrama (C, 4). He was the 
brother-in-law of a certain Cikhaganti, hotar of the king (C, 9), 
and father of Nägapäla ( C, 12). Concerning Prabhavati’s father, z 
Keçavabhatta, he also seems to have been called Krishnapāla and E 
Amarendra. He also took the name of Arimathana and become m. E 
purohita, or chaplain, to the king (A, 11). 


To Hyancandra is attributed the most numerous progeny 
according to the preserved fragments. Her husband appears to 
have originally borne the name Nadh and, as general of the 
army, received the name of Cri-Nripendraprithivinarendra® (A, 
5 and 9). She bore a son, Paramärthaciva, who as the king’s 
favourite got the name of Prithivindropakalpa. He was the 
brother? of Rudräni, Uma, Sämadeva and Pon (B, 10 and C, 5). 


8. See the note under the translation. The title Prithivinarendra, has 
already been met with above ( XVIII, A, 8 and 12), apparently as cognomen 
of Jayavarman Il, A.B. Note by George Coed?s :— This latter assumption is no 
longer admitted by scholars. 

9. This is the relationship adopted by Bergaigne in the translation of the 
inscription, and Barth verifies it as the correct rendering which makes Paramar- 
thaciva the brother of Rudrani, Uma, Sämaveda and Pon, not the father as à 
originaliy stated in the text. zio Rs 

For the title of prithivindropakalpa, cf. kshitindropakalpa of XV, B, 18 
and 28. A.B. - 
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We shall not again find the names of either Rudrani or Sämaveda. 
Pon married Purushottama (C, 3) and had three children by 
him (C, 6): one son, Govinda, and two daughters, Madhavi and 
Bhan. One of these. Madhavi, married Ramahatta and had three 
daughters by him, Pan, Av, An (or Cin?) and one son, Garnda 


(C, 7); the other, Bhan, married Vibhavasu (C, 8). 


Returning to Pon's sister, Umä, it certainly seems that 
it was she who gave birth to the author of the inscription, 
Civacakti (C, 2). She bears the title devi “queen” (ibid.); but 
the name of her husband has disappeared at the top of face C, 
as also has the name of her son, although this has bcen assumed 


from the “ play of words” on the part which has remained intact. 


The inscription recalls several donations of land by the 
king — no doubt by different kings — generally on the occasion of 
the erection of one or more idols by people whose names are 


given. 


In the fragments of the second stanza, traces of which 
are left at the top of face B, we see for instance, mention of 
several idols erected in the village of Avilagräma. The chief 
divinity of the place must have been Civa, invoked under the 
name of Bhadreçvara. But two divinities must have been 
mentioned because in stanza (B, 6,) Lakshmindra, the brother of 
Queen Präna bestowed new honours. After both these statementsl0 
royal gifts of lands are mentioned (B, 4 and 7), granted; it 
would appear, cumulatively to all the persons named in the 
inscription, up to that point. These particulars include the 
designation of the lands showing their boundaries in relation to 
the four cardinal points. Again, fragments of a similar designa- 
tion are to be found, right at the beginning, in the legible parts 


———————————————————— 


10. Note in any case, after the first, and before the announcement of the 
donation, a special division mark. 
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of stanza A, 14. It is concluded from this that the preceding 
stanza mentioned the donation made probably to all persons 
aforementioned, 

In the enumeration of face A there is included a person 
by name Nasa,!! “servani,” of Lakshmindra (A, 7) the legal 
title of whose family is unkuown, but who probably did belong 
to it either by marriage or affiliation. ir 


Two other donations had been specially made, one to 
Rajendrapandita and his brother-in-law Çikhäçänti, who erected 
on donated ground a linga of gold in the year 803 caka (C, 9 


and 11), and the other to Nägapäla, son of the first and nephew s = x 
of the second (C, 12). 


» 
. 
a 
LJ 


The second stanza, traccs of which remain at the top of ORT 
face D, tells of eight sons of a person whose name has disappeared, 
Then follow the names of four of these sons, Hatati ( mira ). Z 
Nagi (an indigenous name, the reading of which is not completely T : 
clear), Brahmavid and Prabhavajnaka, and in stanza 3, these of 
their four daughters: Sávatri, Pañcagavya, Vran and Mädhavi.!2 
These names are not seen again. "Those who bore them, doubt- 
less, figure there only as heirs of people who had shared in the 
donations previously mentioned. 


7 


» 
A 


Stanza 4 relates that à certain person, a minister of zu 
war named Sälam, erected a new linga of Civa in 815 gaka at the 
village of Sthaligramal Ko > 


The eulogy of Civagakti, who had become chief of the 
masters of the Civaite doctrine, begins at stanza 5, after a 
particular dividing mark, and continues to stanza 10, after which 
it is told that (11) this person fulfilled the duties of keeper of 
all the properties previously mentioned. 

We have noted the confusion of indigenous names with 
Sanskrit names in one and the same family. The bestowing of 
Sanskrit names is strange because the type of name does noi 
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11. Regarding this personage see the note under the translation. A.B. 


12. See note under the translation; here again the legal title of this 
family is unknown. EA 
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always suit the sex of those who bear it.!3 This is accentuated 
still further by compounding these names with the word akhya; 
Nasa, for instance, by the masculine compound nasakhya, Präna 
by the feminine compound pränäkhyä, ete. 


Other names, such as place names, names of lands and 
temples, are met with in the allocation of properties. 


The main interest in an otherwise mediocre monument 
really lies in the names, particularly in those borrowed from the 
cult of Krishna, Kecavabhatta and Krishnapala. 


Note by the translator: 


Bergaigne's observations — not shown in this text — refer- 
ring to (a) the relative inaccuracy of this inscription, (b) the 
faulty workmanship that is responsible for the majority of the 
faults, and (c) the substitution of a certain letter b in place of 
b, prompt me to stress the following remarks of Auguste Barth 
on these matters. 


"I must say that the characters are not quite the same 
as in the preceding inscriptions and that the differences do not 
seem to be simply the result of less careful workmanship. The 
form itself has changed. The fleuron at the top and the redun- 
dant appendages of certain letters, the m for instance, have 
developed. The letters have grown bigger, they are no longer 
so close against the vertical stroke, which is much less prominent. 
The n, when it is underlined or when it is above an underlined 
letter comes back almost to its Cambodian shape. The loop of 
the v is often open at the bottom and the letter may be confused 
which the ¢ or with the m. The left stroke of the e and the o 
has the dimensions of the sign of the ๕ and could perhaps be 
taken for an @ belonging to the preceding syllable. These 
changes, unimportant as they may seem when taken separately, 
are sufficient, nevertheless, to give a perceptibly different 
physiognomy to the inscription.” 


13. Cf. above, p. 158, note 4, and p. 159, note 10. A.B. 
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TRANSLATION 
A 


TL... สั ห บ ย ย ณิ ES 


2. .... gave birth to a daughter who became a woman 
of virtue, Prabhávatr, whom she bare to the bhatta named 


Kecavabhatta, whose thought was fixed on Kecava. 


3. There was a king whose commands were a erown for 
the heads of the kings making obeisance before him, named 
Cri Jayavarman, whose splendeur was enhanced by the fortune of 


victory (jayacri ). 

4. Carrying in his four arms the motionless earth (king 
in the year indicated by four, the arms and the mountains, y 
like another four-armed god, acknowledging the four vedas as a 
god with four faces, dwelling upon the earth. 


5. This? Kamvujalaksmi named also Prana, younger 
sister, 3 was the queen of this king, as the Earth and Ori were 


the queens? of Lakshmi's husband. 


6. As for this? vishnuvala, who received the name of 
Lakshmindra, Jayavarman appointed him to the administration 
of the private treasury.® 

7. In the pay of this (Jayavarman) was Näsä, who by 
his devotion, inspired confidence in the hearts of virtuous men, 
a mine of precions stones which were wise reflections, a man wise 


and propitious ( bhadra) like another Bhadra. 
A _ __ i i i i 

1. 724. > 

2. This pronoun indicates that she had already been mentioned. See 
above, p. 528. 

3. Apparently of a-person previously mentioned, probably of the 
mother of Prabhävati, stanza 2, and of others. 

4. The word means both “queen” and goddess." The earth was the 
wife of Vishnu ( as of all the kings), in his incarnation in Rämacandra. 

5. The pronoun ( asau ) would appear to indicate that he had been named 
even before the first mention of Kamvujalakshmi ‚or Präna. He was her broth 
as we see in par. B, 6. 

6. A quite conjectural translation of the term, ekaritta, 


P 
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Le] 
5. He who was a leader and placed at the head of the 
army, à hero capable of depriving kings of their fortune. obtained 


the title of erI-Nripendravijaya, 


9, and another title greater still, that of cri-Prithivina- 
rendra. As for Hyan Candra, she became the wife of the noble 
Nädh.? 


10. Pavitra was the wife of Vindvardha of the high 
intelligence. Prabhavat! was the charming wife of the brahman 


Hrishikeca.... 


11. This brahman  Krishnapala Amarendra? called 
Keçavabhatta, received the name of Arimathana and became 


purohita of the king. 


12. This Pranavaçarva, being a glorious name cri-Nripen- 
drabhoga,? had as his duty the burning of offerings in the 


sacrifices.... 


13. Civátman was the keeper of the bedchamber and the 
brother.... of the land! Trailokyanätha which the king had 


assigned to them. 


14. .... Svan and the boundary of the land Trailokyana- 


thall in the south.... 
Ne AAA Pm 
7. Or Nädhato? But ‘ato’ should perhaps have been detached and considered 
as being the Sanskrit adverb. A.B. 2 
8. These two names succeed each other in a rather strange fashion. Yet 
it is impossible to see anything other than two previous names of Kecava- 
bhaatt, who would therefore have had four, including the new one. Tbe first 
two had perhaps been given previously, like that of Kecavabhatta which 
appears in stanza 2. 
9. This is the cri- Nripendravijaya of stanza 8. A.B. 


10. This land had no doubt been given jointly to the persons previously 
named, like that mentioned in B.4. The brother’s duty might have been 


similar to that of Givacakti. (D. 11). 


11. Apparently a sacred estate or domain, 


a 
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melted butter, of a quantity of sixteen prasthas each .... 


Khärikäs,t such is the salary 
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TRANSLATION 
B 


odo 
2. .... having been erected at Avilagráma .... of e E 


3. And of white rice not husked, of a quality of ske 
2 that has been fixed for each 


hadrecvara. 
4. By the king’s decree they have obtained the land of 
along with sacivalingam,? which 
unoccupied and where there is a linga of Civa. 


is territory are Getanäpuraka® 
n® to the west, 


year, out of devotion to Tevara named B 
Mahärathäruna, called Vana, 
was previously 

5. The boundaries of th 
to the east, Mäshikasthalä® to the south, Lampa 
Lämpan to the north. 


6. The brother of queen 
these two divinities, 


Präna, Lakshmindra, zealously 
restored! honouring them with gifts of 
glaves and other goods. 

1. Loyal to the king an 


rders, faithful to the law, 


d his favourites, obeying his x 
respectful © they obtained the tana of 
Bhavalaya. : 


8. The boundaries of this la 
8 to the south, the town of Havapura 


Räjecvara 
Devätidevakal® to the north. | 
see LVI, © 12; D‘, 2. Concerning prast a, 


cerning this term, 


nd are the river to the east, 
9 to the west, 


A 


1. Con 
ibid, Dt, le 
2. Apparently 
3. This abandon 


for the sacred slaves. 
ed sanctuary cont 
Vaishnavi, one of the mother goddesses- 
4, The ‘little town” of Cetanä. 
5, Something like “rat hole.” 
6: Native name. 
7. An almost literal t 
8. Apparently a sacre 
9. Or Dhavapura. 
10. Another sacre 


ained a Civalinga 
A.B. 


ranslation. 
4 domain (holy place). 


d domain ( holy place) 
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Queen Kamvujalakshmi, a woman of virtue, faithful 
ave birth to a son named 


to the duty of women (str idharmıma). g 
Ji Dharmavardhana, who carried out the law (dharmavar- 


dhana ). 


10. Hyancandra gave birth to a son named Paramär- 


thaciva, and further, Rudräni, Uma, Sämaveda and a daughter 
named Pon. 


11. Prabhävati, beautiful and charming like the moon 


most brilliant ( atiprabhà ), had a son named Adhyäpaka, most 


distinguished of scholars . 


TRANSLATION 


(C 


l. .... of the enemy of Tripura.. 


9. .... the queen named Umi, and like Uma gave birth 
the first of the powerful 


to ..., who e his power (cakti) was 
( cakibhrit ).! 

3. .... Poh, like Lakshmi in her beauty wed the mag- 
nanimous Purushottama, relative of the king. 

4. The scholar Adhyapaka, taking the name of Räjendra- 
pandita, was appointed by the king professor (adhyäpaka), in 


the monastery of Rudracrama. 
5. As for Paramarthaciva, favourite of this king, he bore 
a new and illustrous name, that of Prithivindropakalpa, preceded 


by Cri. 


1. This play on words suggests a name containing the word cakti. The 


missing name is therefore, in all probability, Civacakti, who appears further on 


in stanza D,5, as a person already known: 


CC-0. In Public Domain. S.V. Shastri C 
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6. Pon had by Purushottama: Govinda, Madhavi. 

unto Lakshini, and another daughter named Bhan E 


: 7. Madhavi married Ramabhatta and, by the power of 
Viva, gave birth to three daughters named Pan, Av and An? 
and Garuda besides. i 


5. Bhan, a woman of virtue, became the wife of a very 
brilliant scholar (vibhävasu) named Vibhavasu like the fire? - 
(vibhavasu) incarnate. 


9. Rajendrapandita, in company with his brother-in- 
law Cikhägänti, royal hotar, obtained from the king the land of 
Shadi. 


10. The boundaries of this land are one sidet of the 
lake to the east, the small lake of Kuti to the south, the land of 
Caktadeva io the west. 


11. The land of Gandhasara to the north. The two 
donees again built and erected on this land a gold linga in the 
year designated by three, ihe space and the forms.’ j 


12. The most learned Nägapala, son of Rājendrapandita 


and nephew of Cikhäganti on the maternal side, obtained from 


the king the land of Camka. 


13. The boundaries of this land are Suraghrita® to the 
east, Samron to the south, the land of Lahakara to the west, 


the road to the town in the north...-- 


2. or Can? 

3. or “ to the sun.” 

4. Literally a quarter, a “ foot.“ 

5. 803, naturally of the era caka. 

6. It is difficult to say what “the melt 


ed butter of the gods. 
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TRANSLATION 


D 
1. 


9 : : 
o... eight (children) magnanimous sons:  Hatati 


(mira), Näci,! Brahmavid, Prabhavajnäka. 

3. Savitri, Pañcagavya, Vrau and Madhavi were the 
daughters, propagators of the law;2 these eight had offsprings 
who (like them ) observed the law. 

| 4. The wise minister of war named Sälam erected in the 
village of Sathaligrama a new linga of Civa in the year 
designated by the arrows, the moon and eight.? 

5. And the master, Civaçkti, who knew the value of the 


powers (cakti) of Qiva, who is the special seat cf the power 


(cakti) of Civa, became the chief of the exponents of the 
doctrine of Civa. 


6. Thanks to the passionless (nirajas) mind of this man 


for whom the thought of virtuous people was a lotus seat. The 
rified by the dust of this lotus, which 


that is to say, by his teaching ). 


world was in some way pu 
was the foot of Civacukti ( 

7. This wise man.... eloquent, whose riches was eloquent, 
has, by his eloquence, made those who desired the brilliance of 


his knowledge, shine like moons.4 


8. In this dark world, when he was stopped by @ fortress 


(a difficulty ), even surrounded by the host of enemies (by the 
category of enem in the midst of the 


ies»), his whole pleasure, 1 
combat, was in appeasement. 


1. Reading uncertain. 

2. Or “lawful.” 

3. 815, of the caka era. 

4. Who reflected his own brilliancy. 


5. Of inner enemies, that is to say: passions. 
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| | | 9. This yogin, who illuminated all regions of the sky 
| | with his glory, darkened them at the same time continually by 
) the smoke raised from the fires of his sacrifices. E 
i | = 


i Aue 3 
| 10. This virtuous man who knew not the meaning of 
| injustice, had full knowledge of justice; manifestly slow upon the 
4 p CU . . 

path of error, he was speedy along the path of goodness. 


11. Zealously and out of loyalty to the king, he guarded 
all these properties, devoted himself to the happiness of all by 
handing them down to posterity. 


| 
| 
| 
i2. By the power of the Gakti of Civa (or of Civa and 
the Cakti) may the two gaktis of Civa (or may Civa and the 
| Cakti ) overwhelmed with bomage, bring about the salvation of 
| the relatives of the muni Civacakti who partakes of the nature 


i of Civa.$ 


13. A posterity clean of heurt, doing pions works continu- 
| ally, is a blessing more precious than the greatest glory: may 
| Brahmä and the other gods protect it. 
| 


14. Just as, by his intimate union with Civa, the Cakti 


of Civa gains obedience from Brahma and the other gods, so, by 


his intimate union with Civa, may the muni Civacakti, be obeyed 


because of the merciful kindness of the heart (of men ). 


nn a En nn e 


6. The sanctuary was consecrated to two divinities (two 
Civa conceived as ardhanäri), mention of which has bee 
, = 


preceding stanza 1. A.B. 
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THE GOLDEN MERU! TE 
by 


Phra Saroj Ratananiınman 


Cremation, as a final ritual for our dead, has always met with 
various criticisms. The most important one is that it discourages 
Art and never produces Architecture, when compared to burial and 
interment of the dead. True, it is the reason why we have no 
edifices such as the Pyramids or the Tomb of Halicarnassos, which 
rank among the Seven Wonders of the Ancient World. We Siamese 
are, no doubt, great builders, as any one can see by our religious 
buildings and the regal splendour of our royal edifices. But somehow 
or other we subscribe little or nothing at all to funerary art. It is 
not that we are thrifty, as it is too common knowledge that in Siam 
“the dead sell the living.” Custom may be blamed for the 
discouragement of funerary art. Cremation takes place at public 
crematoria at various Wats, 

All these introductory remarks are only intended to show 
that for commoners, poor and rich alike, funerals give no chance to 
the artists. Now I come to my main subject: the Golden Meru 
(พ ร ะ เม ร ม า ศ , เม ร ก ล า ง เม ื อ ง or the crematorium of a King.). It is quite 
a different undertaking to ordinary cremations. Those who maintain 
that cremation does not produce art or architecture will have to 
withdraw their statement as one can demand nothing more with 
regard to the creation of this particular gem of national artistic 
enterprise. Only artists are employed, from the supervising heads to 
the ordinary artisans for manual labour. Strange to say, these men 
hold hereditary posts, Their fathers were employed in the Ten 
Departments of Edificers or were in the Royal Household before 
them. The apprehensive one may say that these meru workers are 
a waste of salary, for they oniy work when the king is dead. The 


answer to this is, how can we let them starve when the king is alive 2 


14 paper read before the Siam Society on Sunday, 29th September, 1946. = 
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Surely some other work can be found for them. To send them 
away means other professions and localities2, When the time 
comes, in am emergency we could hardly trace them again. Why 
don’t we train new young men to take their places when necessity 
arises ¢ Well, where can we get such brave men? I want a man 
to drive my car every day and cannot get him. How can I get a 
man to drive those gigantic Royal Chariots of Victory ( พ ร ะ ม ห า พ ี ชั ย 


ร า ชร ถก ฤ ษ ฎา ธา ร ) when he will have to do it ouly once in a blue 
moon ? 

Enough of preliminaries. Let us look back to the records of the 
golden meru of olden times. We know very little about them except 
that the site of the meru wus always given away as temple ground 
and new wats were erected on them, such as Wat Phra Ram 
where King U-T'ony was cremated, Wat Rajabürna where Chao Ai 
and Chao Yi, who killed each other, were cremated. King Ekat’osarot 
built a meru for his brother King Naresuan, the Great, whose remains 
were brought down to Ayudhya. The grand meru was 37 wah high 
complete with cardinal merus and circumambient cloisters. The 
priests engaged in the ceremony were recorded as ten thousand! 
For this great king we feel that his dignity was belittled on account 
of the size of his golden meru Many Kings after him humbly 
honoured his greatness by ordering that their meru should never 
exceed the height of his. : 

Now we come to the golden meru of another king who is more 
familiar to us and to Europeans than any other king of Ayudhya. 
It was the gigantic golden meru of King Narai. The height was 68 wah 
the span was 8 wah. It was higher than the Golden Mount (ภู เข า ท อ ง J. 
How they did it and why it was of such a mountainons size is beyond 
our understanding. The golden meru ot King Tiger was too pretenti- 
ous when compared to that of a great king. It was 51 wah high and 
of 7 wah span. All these big meru’s took no less than a year 


2As a matter of fact, they had plenty of other artistic work to do 


while the King was alive. Ed. 
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"nu to build and it must have been the time when our creative ability 


had reached its highest point. From this time on the Sizes of 


were gradually reduced but the Splendour and 
decoration still remain. 


the golden meru 


The golden meru of the Ratanakosin period is of our period, and 
although exact copies of Ayudhya funerary architecture, they are | 
more pretentious and later on very much more refined in material | 
and workmanship. We have documentary records and detailed | 
drawings and photographs back to the golden meru of King Phra f 
Chom Klao of the Fourth Reign. So while mentioning about the j 
heights and spans of this type of architecture, let me give those of | 
other kings of Ratanakosin period. For the Fourth Reign the height | 
was 23 wah. For the Fifth Reign the height was 21 wah and 4 wah | 
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span. For the Sixth Réign the height was 291 wah and 33 wah span. 


Here is Sir J. Bowring's narrative of the building of a meru: 
“The building of the Meru or temple in which the burning was 
to take place, occupied 4 months ; during the whole of which time 
between three and four hundred men were constantly engaged. The | 
whole of it was executed under the personal superintendence of the | 


Kralahome. It would be difficult to imagine a more beautiful | 
object than this temple when seen from the opposite site of the river i 
The style of architecture was Similar to that of the other temples in i 


Siam ; the roof rising in the centre, and thence running down ina 
series of gables, terminating in curved points. The roof was covered 
entirely with scarlet and gold, whilst the lower part of the building 
was blue with stars of gold. Below, the temple had four entrances 
leading directly to the pyre - - - - From the roof depended immense 
chandeliers which at night increased the effect beyond description. 
Sixteen large columns running from north to south ‘Supported the 
roof. The entire height of the building must have been 120 ft. in 
length about 50 ft. and breadth 40 ft. platform about 7 ft. In the 
centre was a raised high platform about 7 ft. high which was the 
place upon which the urn containing the body was to be placed : 
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upon each side of this were stairs covered with scarlet and gold 
cloth. 

“This building stood in the centre of a piece of ground of 
about 2 acres extent the whole of which ground was covered over 
: with close rattan-work in order that visitors might not wet their feet, 

the ground being very muddy. 

“This ground was enclosed by a wall, along the inside of which 

myriads of lamps were disposed rendering the night as light as day. 
The whole of the ground belonging to the adjoining temple contained 


LU 


nothing but tents - - - - 


Here is another account hy Carl Bock about royal funerals: 

"Orders are issued for 'general mourning’ which consists of 

Shaving the head but, though generally observed, the practice is not 

now enforced. Instructions are at once sent to the governors of the 

northern provinces where the large timber abounds requiring them 

| each to furnish one of the four large logs for the centre pillars of 

| the Phra Meru. These logs must be of the finest description and very 

| Straight 200 ft. long and proportionately large in circumference-which 
f I am told, in case of the queen’s funeral was not less than 12 feet. 

“Besides these large pillars, twelve others of smaller size are 

demanded at the same time from other. governors, as well as other 

necessary materials. As sacred custom will not tolerate the use of 

pillars that have been used on any former occasion, new ones must 

always be obtained for the funeral obsequies of a king. Four 

pillars are very difficult to find of such enormous dimensions, and, 

besides, they can be floated down to Bangkok, only at those seasons 

| of the year when there is plenty of water inthe Menam ; hence the 

frequent long delays in the completion of the Phra Meru. When 

these four great pillars reached the landing i.e. Tachang, the task of 

raising them up from the river was more than by ordinary labour. 

I was told that convicts were given many hours liberty to come and 

help. Tavoy men from our Ban Tawai then came to chop those 
pillars and their dexterity in straightening them up was well known. 
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Arrived at the eremation ground the 4 principal pillars are planted 


in the ground 30 ft deep, one at each corner of a square and not less 


Fi A Of em ete eee. 


than 40 ft. apart, and leaning slightly inwards so as as to form the 


frame work of a tapering tower, about 170 ft. high on the top of + 
which is erected a pagoda-shaped octagonal spire adding from 50 x 
to 60 ft. more to the height of the structure. This upper part is so 

covered with yellow-coloured sheets of copper and tinsel-paper as to 

resemble a cone of gold, for at such an elevation the deception is 

not apparent and the effect is really very striking. 
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* At each of the four corners of this lofty pyramid are erected 
by means of the 12 smaller posts, four covered structures, extending 
out from the main pillars about 4 feet one on each side. Bach of = 
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these has a pagoda-shaped spire, also decked with tinsel of the same 
general form as the central one but not as tall by 50 or 60 ft. 


wets 


Between each of these corner buildings is a gaily decorated porch, 
facing each cardinal point of the compass. The Phra Meru is thus 
completed, the receptacle for the royal body that is to be cremated.” 


Enough of the observation by European eyes, let us now return 
to the actual procedure how a golden meru is built. The order for 
submitting designs and appointing the general staff to be responsible 
for carrying out the operation comes from very high up; in former 
days, it came from the king himself. The size and style of archi- 
tecture for the meru were also included in the royal command. 
The artists then set their heads and hands together and aftera short 
time a design or two could be produced. With few alterations one 
would be selected and the actual execution can proceed whenever 
the season and supply of materials allow. Rainy season is to be y 
avoided and meanwhile laying stock of materials goes on. Heads 
of various staffs are appointed. This consists of the carpenters who 
are responsible for the strength and stability of the building, carvers 
who are responsible for the decorative forms of architectural or- 
naments such as ช่ อ พ ้ า ใบ ร ะ ก า ป ร า ล ี ท ว ย ห น ้ า บ ั น บ ั น แถลง , and decorators 
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who are responsible for beautifying the edifice. The designers this 


time start their full sized details, for without these the work caunot 


start. The details are not drawn on paper, as one would expect, 


as they are too large. They are drawn on the temple floor of Wat 
ace is needed for congregation mats 


: and whenever carpenters, 


Mahathat, and whenever the sp 


and carpets are simply placed over them 


carvers or decorators want to consult sizes or shapes of any parts 
The work will thus go on for about three or 


they are always there. 
en meru will 


four months. Then authorities will ask wben the gold 
be finished so that the dates of various rituals and the day of the royal 
After long consultation and adding many 
d from that day on our 
should, materials run 


cremation could be fixed. 
more days grace, the date is fixed, an 
troubles begin. Things do not go as they 
short or get spoilt, men appear sick and look as if they will dr 
To ask for postponement is impossible and people come asking 
ork will be finished in time. To add insult 


op off. 


every day whether the w 


we have visitors on the Phramane ground laughing and 


to injury, 
appraising the progress of our work. 
would hinder rather than help, because the 
and skill, haste and bad handling is 


At that stage, the addition 


of more men to assist 
kind of work requires patience 
risky. Besides space is limited. 


of the arrival of the royal urn, of course, the 


There has never been any record yet of 
1 before the arrival of H.M. the King. 


On the day 
golden meru is not finished. 


the Phra Meru being finishec 


Workmen will keep on at it until they are chased down the steps 


and always as a rule leaving a ladder, a coat or a hat up there. 
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| vd SOME SIAMESE SUPERSTITIONS 
i f ABOUT TREES AND PLANTS 

| S by 

1 t. Phya Anuman Rajadhon 


f +4 It is not advisable to plant certain kinds of trees and 
3 plants near the house or in the compound. They are unlucky. 


t 

| 

| j 1. Tau Rang เต ่ า ร ้ า ง (Caryota mitis-palmae). This is a 
| 4 type of palm tree which bears fruit-like berries in beautiful 
| 

! 

| 

| 
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clasters but with poisonous fruit walls. The tree may be found 
in the compound of a European house as an ornamental tree. The 
Thai people do not grow it for the reason that the second sylla- 
| | ble or word of “tau rang’ is similar in sound to another word 
which means deserted or abandoned, (perhaps the poison of its 
fruit and also its non-economical nature has something to do with 
its taboo). 


t 

| 

| a : 

| " E 2. Sala and Rakam ส ล ะ แล ะ ร ะ ก า (Zallaca wallichiana- 

| d + palmae). These two kinds of trees are very similar. They are 

| z rattan-like palms with sharp spines in whorls around the stem. 
Sala iu Thai means forsaken and Rakam means affliction. Hence 

] they are not grown in a house compound. Owing to their edible 

sour fruits which in some varieties have a sweet flavor and are 

of high marketable value. Gardeners grow them as hedges, for 


their sharp spines will prevent trespassers. A 


b. 3. Soak lan (Saraka indica). Soak in Thai means an- Ste 
E guish or sorrow. A bad name for a tree to have growing near the À 
ag house. Perhaps the tree is the Indian asoka which bears red 
clusters of flowers with a mild fragrant odor. In India the tree is 
supposed to flower when struck by the foot of a beautiful damsel. 
" Asoka in Sanskrit means sorrowless, but this word in Thai has 
น lost its first unaccented syllable and becomes soak or sok which 
means quite the opposite of sorrowless. 
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4. Lanthom aux. This is the frangipani or the temple 
or pagoda flower tree, The word lanthom has a sound resembling 
the word rathom which means agony. Tence the taboo. It is 
usually to be feund in a wat or monastery where, according to 
a superstitious belief, any unlucky or ill thing will lose its bad 
effects. 


5. Kradanga ก ร ะ ด ั ง ง า (Canagium odoratum). A tall tree 
bearing sweet-smelling flowers. It is usually not found near a 
house due to the faci that the tree has soft wood, and its branches 
are easily cracked and broken. 


6. Champ: and Champa จ ํ า ป แล ะ จ ํ า ป า ( Michelia champaka), 
These are two varieties of a tree which bears in the former a 
scented creamy white fiower, and in the latter yellowish ones 
which are in great demand for floral decorations. Both kinds of 
trees have soft wood and are liable to be broken easily, hence, 
they are not grown near a house, 


7. Rak in (Calotropis gigantea). This tree is the aruka 
of India. Its flowers are strung into garlands to be worn around 
the necks of criminals on their way to the place of execution. 
In Thailand the rak tree grows wild in deserted dry places. Its 
trunk and branches have a milky sap and its flowers are used for 
floral pieces which are to be seen usually at cremations. Now it 
is the fashion for a bride and bridegroom to wear a garland of 
these flowers, for the name rak means love in Thai. 


S. Chaba ชบา (Hibiscus rosa sinensis-Nalvaceae). This 
is a shrub plant which is raised by the Chinese and bears scar- 
let-red flower. There are many varieties of this shrub with 
various beautiful colors. In the old days an adulteress was 
punished by being exposed to the public on a kind of stilt with 
red chaba flowers tucked above her ears, A convict to be executed 
for heinous crimes was also decorated with such a flower behind 
the ear on his way to the place of execution. In southern India, 


a garland of such flowers is hung around the neck of a criminal 
to be executed. 
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9, Nang Yaem น า ง แย ้ ม (Cleredendron fragans). A shrub 
having fragrant flowers. Jt is easily propagated as its roots run 
far and wide underground and shoot up as new plants until they 
become a nuisance. The people believe that Nang Yaem will turn 
into a "phi" when it grows old, and disturb the peace of the 
house by pelting stones at it. Nang Yaem in Thai means to open 
slightly in bloom or the peeping of a damsel, hence its poetic 
name is found quoted iu Thai erotic literature. 


10. Saraphi ส า ร ภิ (Ochrocarpus siamensis). A tree which 


bears sweet-scented ilowers. 


11. Phikun wna (Mimusops elengi). A tres which bears 
small star-shaped flowers which retain their sweet scent for a 
comparatively long time. On certain important cecasions such 
as a coronation, Phikun flowers of gold and silver are distributed 


by the King to officials, 


12. Chan si (Diospyros packmanil-C.B. Clarke). A tall 
tree which bears yellow fruit. When ripe the shape of the fruit 
resembles the moon. Hence its name. 


The above trees No. 10,11 and 12 are not usually grown 
in the house compound, but curiously are to be found in wats 
and the royal palace compounds. If a person dares to plant such 
trees in his residential compound, misfortune will occur sooner 


or later to the owner. 


13. Malakaw ม ะ ล ะ ก อ (Carica papaya-cucurabitaccae). The 
papaya tree with edible fruit, has no bark and is liable to up- 
root easily, hence, it is not advisable to grow in the house com- 
pound or near the house. Unripe fruit of the papaya is used 
as food, but ripe fruit in the old days was not usually eaten be- 
cause of its strong butter-like smell which Thai of older genera- 
tions disliked. Recently a number of varieties of this tree have 
been introduced into the country with improved fruit wbich suit 
the taste of the younger generation. The papaya tree is to be 
found in the compounds of houses, but older people cling to super- 
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Stitious beliefs, and give well-meaning advice that it is not good 


| to have such trees in the garden. 


14. Phutaraksa พ ท ธร ั ก ษา (Canna Sp.). In Thai, this means 
“Buddha's pretection ". It is cultivated in a house compound for 
its beautifu! showy flowers. Some people object to the growing ง 
of this plant near the house. It is believed the name Buddha F 
à has a great deal to do with the superstition, for anything sacred 3 172 
or in connection with “phi” is not allowed to be in the same 
i compound as an inhabited house. E |! 


15. Po In (Ficus religiosa). The religious fig tree under 
= which the Lord Buddha was sitting when he received his er- 
- lightenment. It is to be found in most of the wats. Hence, 

when à person sees from afar a po tree, he knows that a wat is 
there. Such a sacred tree is not grown in the compound of the 
house. The po treein the wat is usually a tall shady tree around 
which the people sometimes wrap a yellow robe in the same man- 
ner as robing a Buddha image with the yellow robe. Some people 
place bamboo poles, trimmed and whitewashed, as supports to the 
holy tree. In the old days cowrie shells used as token money, 
were inserted inside the bamboo poles. Poor people will bury the 
bones and ashes of their dear ones near the root of the po tree 
80 that they may be near the holy symbol of the Lord Buddha. 


16. Nun น ่ น (Ceibo pentendra) or kapok tree is not grown 
near a house. 


17. Ngiew $ (Bombax malabaricum-Malvaccae). It is 
unlucky to grow the red silk cotton tree in the house compound. 

These two types of trees have soft wood of no economic 
value. In former days big Dgiew trees were utilized as coffins 
for the soft wood could be dug out easily for the purpose. 


18. Takian ต ะ เค ี ย น (Hopea odorata) and - 


19. Yang ขา ง (Dipterocarpus alatus). These are tall forest 
trees. They are of course not fit to be grown in a limited house 
; | ground. Besides, such big trees are believed by the people to be 
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abodes of tree spirits. There are two kinds of spirits that reside 
in the trees. One kind is a male spirit half ' phi" half thevada or 
god, and the other is a female spirit like the wood nymph. The 
former, as surmised from the tree cult usually resides in a big 
tall tree, the wood of which has no economic value, while the 
latter resides in a tree which supplies economic wood or fruits. 
Even today people in outiying districts will not dare to cut down 
any big tree for fear of the tree spirit residing in it. Even in 
falling a tree of smaller size, the people will first make an offer- 
ing to the spirit to atone for the offence made. A very big and 
very tall tree of the kind which the people believe to be the abode 
of the spirit will not be felled at any cost. In the old days when 
certain big trees were required for the making of the traditional 
royal barge or posts for the tall roof of a royal pyre, an offering 
was made and a royal proclamation was read to the spirit under 
the tree before it could be cut down. This was a wise practice 
to preserve big trees of the forest from wanton felling by the 
simple folk. 


The Takian tree in particular is a very well known one 
where a feınale spirit has her habitation. She is known as “Nang 
Takian” or Lady Takian. In the imagination of the people, Lady 
Takian usually takes the form of a beautiful maiden who some- 
times makes a wailing and piercing sound when the tree, her 
abode, is felled. Unforseen and mysterious calamities will befall 
the person or persons who destroy her abode. A Takian tree 
growing near the bank of a river with its roots protruding above 
ground is to be avoided, for the Lady Takian of that tree is a 
fierce one. Whoever relieves himself near tne base of her tree 
will suffer from ulcers. ‘To add to the belief, both kinds of trees, 
Takian and Yang are usually found in a wat where all sorts of 
ghost stories emanate. 


20. Phutsa un (Zizyphus jujuba). The Indian Jujube 
bears edible cherrylike fruit, It grows wild and its thorny 
branches are used to block the passage of evil spirits when there 
is a birth. The flowers have a strange nauseous smell. ‘This 
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tree is not grown near the house, perhaps, apart from the smell 
of its flowers when in bloom, the last syllable “sa” of Phutsa” 
also means in Thai to diminish or to grow legs. t is unlucky 
to have it in the compound of the house for one's fortune in 
trade will grow Jess and less. 


21. Mayom ม ะ ย บ ง ( Phyllanthus distichus-euphobiaceaea ). 
The star gooseberry which bears acid fruit. Its branches are 
used by monks who dip it in the consecrated water and sprinkle 
it on persons or places as a sort of ritual purification. Some people 
do not grow this tree near the house. The Lord of "phi" is called 
in Thai, “Phya Yom” from Yama the Indian God of Death. Perhaps 


“mayom” sounds like Phya Yom 


because the name of the tree 
in its Jast syllable, it is not grown near the house of some people. 
The branch of mayom tree which is used for the purification ritual 
is no doubt used in imitation of Yaına, the Indian God of Death 
who holds a staff ( Yama Dandha) with which he beats the evil 


spirits. On seeing such a staff the evil spirits will flee. 


22. Marum ม ะ ร ม (Moringa, oleifera-Maringaceae). The 
Indian drum stick tree which bears pods like drum sticks. Some 
people object to have such a tree grown in the house compound. 
No doubt the objection is due to the name of tree “marum” which 
coincides with the Thai word ma-rum which means “te come in 
a crowd”. This may be taken to mean to come in a crowd in 


order to consume food or to come in a crowd to attack. 


23. Kluey Tani ก ล ่ ว ย ต า น ี . A variety of banana which bears 
fruits. Though delicious to taste when ripe, it is not usually 
eaten on account of its numerous seeds. They are cultivated in 
gardens for their leaves which have the highest quality for 
wrapping purposes, or to make into leaf cups. They are in great 
demand in the market. Kluey Tani is not grown near the house 
for it has an evil repute that it has a female “ phi” named Nang 
Tani who every now and then acares people. It is a belief that 
by certain magical art the Nang Tani may be induced as an ally 
in love affairs. Here is one of the arts. You go to such a banana 
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tree which is about to bear a bud and flirt with the Nang Tanz 
imaginary of course. Repeat this many times in the following 
days until you are sure in your imagination that she ey it to 
iene you. ‘Then cut a small piece of the root and CORE it en 
a figure of a woman. While doing so recite a certain ๒ 
magic spell. Store it carefully in a small ren a 
the night the Nang Tuni will appear to you in a dream + 
wife. If vou love any girl you can invoke her to uns B e 
end of the affair. Like a human wife the Nana Tani M 
this and do you harm if you marry a girl without her D 


or consent. 
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tree which is about to bear a bud and flirt with the Nang Tani- 
Imaginary of course, Repeat this many times in the following 
days until you are sure in your imagination that she consents to 


love you. ‘Then eut a small piece of the root and carve it into 
a figure of a woman. 


ee e ni 


While doing so recite a certain mantra or 
Store it carefully in a small receptable. During 
the night the Nang Tani will appear to you in a dream as your 
wife. If you love any girl you can invoke her to the successful 
end of the affair. Like a human wife the Nang T'ani will resent 


this and do you harın if you marry a girl without her permission 
or consent, 


magic spell. 
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KING RAMA VIS LAST WORK 


Prince Dhani Nivat Kromamun Bidyalabh 


About June or July of the year 1923, when on account 
of a serious illness His Majesty was ordered a long rest by 
the doctor, the King began to convert a long—conceived fancy 
into a play in five acts in Thai verse entitled Madanabadha, or 
the Romance of a Rose, ‘which he finished on the 18th of 
October of the same year at Phya Thai Palace where he was 
then in residence. As pointed out in the preface to that edition, 
the plot was entirely original, based upon no myth nor tradi- 
tion. In order to be the better able to consider the subject in 
some detail it will be necessary to give here a summary of 


the plot. 


PLOT The curtain rises upon the first act revealing a scene 
up in the heavens. Sudeshna, a lord on the celestial plane, is 
pining away because of his unfulfilled love for a celestial 
maiden named Madanä who does not reciprocate his feelings. 
A sorcerer is brought in to use his magic- -influence. The mai- 
den is therefore brought to Sudeshna under a trance. Although 
magic is able to compel her to say or do anything it is unable 
to influence her spirit which remains dormant. She is therefore 
never in a position even in a trance to say that she loves him. 


She is then restored from such a condition, only to assert her 


“own conviction that she never can reciprocate his love. In des- 


peration the lord banishes her from the heavens to assune ‘on 
earth a human form or any other that she may wish to choose. 
Madana asks to be a fragrant flower, new to mundane existence, 
which desire is acceded to and she becomes a plant i in the forest 
of the Himalayas known thenceforth as the kubjaka, a rose. ` 
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Pow f^ 


We are now switched, in act II, from on high to the 


MR a 


Himalayas. where a hermit, Kaladarsin, living in retirement finds " 


a new plant, which through supernatural intuition he recognises as 


e me % ๐ not ordinary, 


But is a maid, the Beet of all women.” 


m Sa 


He therefore has the plant removed to the neighbour- 3 


1 AME ML CN 


hood. of the hermitage in order that the precious plant may 


receive t ite greatest possible | care. The seer further realises that 
the plant will be transformed periodically into human form for 


one day at a full- moon. 


King Jayasena now arrives at the hernie on a hunting 
trip and as it ‚happens to be the night of the full- -moon on which 
the rose is ordained by the curse to assume its human counter- 
part of the lovely Madan’, the King falls in love at first sight 
with her... Act II is taken up "with a love-scene in the grounds 
of the hermitage in the light of the fullmoon followed by a 
ritual ， of marriage celebrated by the seer Kaladarsin on the next 
morning, thus. terminating ‘the curse under which the heroine 


[IE - 


was to assume human an forever az 


sance in the Kings s Eu. Hastinapura, , where RS the Jon 
has already a Queen, | the bride of a political mariage de conve- 
nance. Palace intrigues, in the regular style of the classical San- 
skrit Drama with an interfering handmaid and the rest, follow 
as a result of the Queen’s jealousy. The Queen takes advantage 
of the King’s absence at the front on a military expedition to 
hatch a plot to estrange her husband from Madana. The King 
returns to find a ritual being gone through in the grounds of 
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We are now switched, in act II, from on high to the 
Himalayas, where a hermit, Käladarsin, living in retirement finds 


a new plant, which through supernatural intuition he recognises as 


ET not ordinary, 


But is a maid, the best of all women. 


He therefore Hae the plant removed to the neighbour- 
hood. of the hermitage in order that the precious plant may 
receive the greatest possible care. The. seer further realises that 
the plan will be transformed periodically into human form for 


one day at cach full moon. 


King Jayasena now arrives at the hermitage on a hunting 


AV Ford 


trip and as it happens to be the night of the full- -moon on which 


- 9 


the rose is ordained by the curse to assume its human counter. 
part o BE the lovely Madana, the King falis in love at first sight 


Le 


Wb her. „Act, I is taken up sth a love- scene in the grounds 
tgp ya} 14 

of the, hermitage in the light of the full: moon followed by a 
‘ritual of marriage “celebrated by the seer Kaladarsin on the next 


morning, thus ‘terminating “the curse under which the "ess 


ii ir tr N 


was f nme human ถา forever after. 


Act IV portrays the heroine installed in the royal plea- 
sance in the King s capital, Hastinapura, where however the ‘King 
has already a Queen, | the bride of a political mariage de conve- 
nance. Palace intrigues, in the regular style of the classical San: 
skrit Mann with an interfering handmaid and the rest, follow 
as a result of the Queen’s jealousy. The Queen takes advantage 
of the King's absence at the front on a military expedition to 
hatch a plot to estrange . her husband from Madana. The King 
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returns to find a ritual being gone through in the grounds of 
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his Palace, supposedly instigated by Madana to get rid of the 
King himself in favour of her amour, his favourite lieutenant 
and confidant, Subhanga. Blinded by jealousy the King does 
not see through the intrigue, the initiative of which is really 
the Queen’s, and orders the execution by one of his officers 
of the beloved Madana aad the confidant Subhanga. The King 
leaves immediately for the front to continue his campaigns, at the 
conclusion of which he returns in act V to find out the whole 
truth of the matter; but unfortunately his return is neither 
soon enough to prevent Madana invoking the help of her former 
inprecator Sudeshna to let her resume forever the form of a- 
rose, nor to restore his confidant as the latter had gone to tre 
front and, purposely placing himself in the thick of the figliting, 
got himself killed. : ; 


ORIGINAL SI IAMESE VE As stated above, :h:. 
King finished his romance on the 18th October 1923. Before 


= 2 ร ` 


he finished a discussion took Blase within his intimate dude of 
friends as to what form of flower ‘should he “chosen for the 
heroine to assume in her เพ ถนน กอ ‘existence. The concensus cf 
opinion was in favour of the rose as being a ane favourite 
among flowers cn, account of its lovely form and fragrance. As 
the scene of the play is laid in the . “ Middle Land”, the rose 
must needs find a Sanskrit. or Pali equivalent, not only to give 


it an atmosphere consonant with the obviously ancient Indian 


format of the play but also to provide greater variety . of epi- 


thets for the Siamese kulab, which after all is not too con- | 


venient for poetical diction. It then became' problematical whether 
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the rose ever existed in ancient India, and if not, the choice 
would be hardly fitting. Luang Dhurakic, afterwards promoted 
to the rank of Phra Saraprasroet, otherwise known in literary 
circles as Nagapradip after consulting Professor Arya of the 
National Library, submitted an opinion thus: 

“When one speaks of the kuläb, i.e. the rose, his mind 
naturally turns to the usually accepted classical equivalent of 
japa. The jape in the Indian classics is however without 
thorns and cannot be a rose. A further search among diction- 
aries.has revealed another word, the kubjaka, which Monier 
Williams defines in his Sanskrit— English -Dictionary (1899 
edition) as the rosa muschala quoting from the Dhanvantari 
Nighantu, which has been translated : 

“The kubjaka, lovely as a young maiden, large flowered, 
fully pollinated, hardy,. plentifully studded with thorns, dark with 
swarms of bees : | 

The kubjaka, fragrant, digestible, sweet, tasty, a cure for. 
the three bodily imperfections, aphrodisiacal, cool and an antidote 
for CALE i 

2 "The word kubjaka however savoured too much of a 
le —back, and for that reason the royal auther chose in 
its stead the word maduna, meaning “love”. Hence the title 
Mudanabadha or the pain of love, to which was added being 
the . Romance of a lose. 

; It goes without saying that the King’s romance had 
“nothing to do with a thirteenth century namesake in French 


“literatures le roman de le rose, commenced in 1230 by Guillaume 
de Lorris. Curiously enough, the cauthor of that old romance 
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left it also unfinished though it was later continued and con- 
cluded forty years later by Jean Clepinel, surnamed Jean de 
Menn. To the best of my knowledge the King never thought of 


this namesake at all while engaged in this work. 


It should be further mentioned that half a year later 
the Royal Institute of Siam, then still called the Society of 
issued a certificate of commendation of the work as 
being “a pioneer work of modern drama, which has been well 
composed and is only possible of achievement by one with a 


high degree of ability and wide learning”. 


Literature, 


It might be also added that some time after the author's 


death a second edition was issued. 


TRANSLATION. In 1925 the King translated his play into 
English finishing it in May. The translation had taken him 
-several months. it was supplemented by a learned glossary of 


terms and names. 


i | This English version was, however, done in prose; and, 
了 y being aware of His Majesty's ardent admiration for Shakespeare 
£ and the Shakespearean blank—verse, 1 suggested that the value 
of his translation would be much enhanced if he could find time 


to put it into such a form. The suggestion was at first only 


partially adopted for the King merely chose the original lyrical 
portions for versification. Nevertheless a few months later, in 
August in fact, a metrical translation of the first act of some 
600 lines took shape. His Majesty's autograph letter giving details | 
of the metres employed is here reproduced as being of interest 
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left it also unfinished though it was later continued and con- 
cluded forty years later by Jean Clepinel, surnamed Jean de 


Menn. To the best of my knowledge the King never thought of 
this namesake at all while engaged in this work. 


It should be further mentioned that half a year later 
the Royal Institute of Siam, then still called the Society of 
Literature, issued a certificate of commendation of the work as 
being “a pioneer work of modern drama, which has been well 
composed and is only possible of achievement by one with a 
high degree of ability and wide learning". 


It might be also added that some time after the author's 
death a second edition was issued. 


TRANSLATION. In 1925 the King translated his play into 
English finishing it in May. The translation had taken him 


-several months. It was supplemented by a.learned glossary of 
terms and names. 


This English version was, however, done in prose ; and 
being aware of His Majesty's ardent admiration for Shakespeare 
and the Shakespearean blank-verse, I suggested that the value 
of his translation would be much enhanced if he could find time 
to put it into such a form. The suggestion was at first only 
partially adopted for the King merely chose the original lyrical 
portions for versification. Nevertheless a few months later, in 
August in fact, a metrical translation of the first act of some 
600 lines took shape. His Majesty's autograph letter giving details % 
of the metres employed is here reproduced as being of intere 
‘on that account: - | 
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The second act, of about the same length, followed 16 


days later. The covering letter” being, ofi no ‘less literaty. interest, 
is “also reproduced. 
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The third act of some 800 lines followed in less than 

a week-the longest act taking the least space of time, thus tes- 
tifying how thoroughly the King had got into his stride in spite 
of its being ‘ “somewhat more difficult” as stated in the third 
letter herewith reproduced. 
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The King's hope, as expressed in the last sentence above, 
was alas! never fulfilled, for the pressure of state-business pre-. 
vented further work on the translation of his dramatic phantasy: 
and towards the end of October the King contracted an illness 

which proved fatal, death taking place in the early hours of 
the 26th of November. Upon further search among papers left 
on the writing-table of His Majesty, a few pages of act IV of 
the metrical translation were found. This then wa s where the 
“ Unfinished Symphony,” if one might be allowed to adopt a 
musical simile, ended, a touching memorial to its versatile author. - 
Reproduced Ly permission of M.L. Pin Malakul; = 
Printed by courtesy of Aksornit Press. 
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very muscular, and are probably nat surpassed by any other group 


in Indochina in their Capacity Lo carry of heavy Iurdens, They 


may cover in one day astreteh of 22 kilometres up and. down steep 
hills carrying on their hacks boxes Weighing 35 kilograms. 


The Phu Noi men are musenlar 
clumsy, while their women, quite 
age quickly after their 20th year, 
because among the Phu Noi 


without being heavy or 

attractive while young, 
becoming fat,ugly and clumsy 
Women are beasts of burden and are 
much oppressed by the men folk. Nevertheless, both sexes may be 
called industrious though not very intelligent. Like all other hill 
people the Phu Noi are rai (slash - and - burn ) cultivators. The 


men dress in a short coat and a pair of baggy trousers : their hair 


is worn ina chignon and covered by a red turban. The dress of 
the women is more elaborate ; they wear a coat reaching down tothe 
hips, a knee-long skirt and gaiters, and an a 
in front but over thefr hindquarters. The Phn Noi women are 
very unattractive. Their hair is made up in a knot over their left 


pron which is not worn 


ear and inside a blue turban. Besides working side by side with 


the men in the rats, the women learn to weave on very primitive 


looms. Both sexes blacken their teeth and Wear only a few personal 
ornaments with the exception of Some silver bracelets. Their 
villages are often built on both sides of the crest of 
near a sonrce of clear water. 


a hill and always 


The Phu Noi villages generally number not less than fifty 
houses. The paddy is stored in a group of bins always at a good 
distance from the dwelling houses to protect them against fires, 
There may be small garden plots with Pepper and Indian corn, 
besides fruit trees such as pommeloes. oranges and bananas. The 
latter plants often Surround the entire village. The village is partly 
permanent, unlike those of other hill tribes. Thus one part is 
permanent and grouped around the temple ; the other may be shifted 

every two or three years, according to the sites of the rais. The 
houses of the Phu Noi are built on poles. They are small but Very 
solid. Like all houses in Indochina, there is a place reserved for 
the lares, or protecting house Spirits. As regards the construction 
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of a house, this is done in a like manner as in the case of the 
| 


Akha, but as the Phu Noi are Buddhists it i 


s d monk who fixes the 
auspicious day 


and hour for the work to be carried out. 


The food of the Phu Noi consists Of rice, 
rarely, a little pork. Rats, snakes 
may also fgure in the diet. 


numerons in the Phu Noi 


vegetables and, 
and a kind of flying white - ant 
The meat of pythons, which are 


country, is considered a regal meal. 


The unhealthy enstom of eating edible earth is also practiced hy 


the Phu Noi, Betel chewing is common. Like other hill people, 


and only rarely wash themselves, 
The Phu Noi bavs a few horses which are only used fc 


the Phu Noi are not too clean 
r riding and 
are badly looked after. Buffaloes are not used for field work but 
are indispensable at the great sacrifices to the phi (spirits). As pack 
animals oxen play a bigróle. Goats are exclusively 
to the “ Spirits of the Lares”. 
and dogs are also kept. 


reared as offerings 
Pigs and poultry as well as cats 


The administration of a group of villages is exercised by 4 chief 


with the Lao title of Phaya. As regards property, a widow will, if 
she has any children, inherit all ;in other cases she will only receive 


a part of her hushands estate, 


The Fhu Noiare Buddhists by religion but like so may other 
people of Further India they believe in aplurality of souls, and that 
sickness is caused by one or more of these souls leaving the body. 
A woman possesses one soul more than a man. Deceased Phu Noi, 
who have followed the eightfold path of the Buddha, enter Paradise. 
From there they may, however, after a long time, be reborn on 
earth in bodies of rich and great persons. In the invocations of 
the Phu Noi the Bramanic gods are also called upon, no doubt a 
borrowing from the neighbouring Lao. Besides being Buddhists, the E 


Phu Noi are also animists, and tlie village sorcerer is an important E 
personnage. 
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Marriage between young folk is always arranged. by a go- 
between, and it may take some time before all the pi 
ended and marriage ean be celebrated. 


mr- parlers are 
On the wedding day the 
bridegroom makes a sacrifice of four pigs and a dog. ‘The latter is 


sacrificed in honour of the manes of the house. The Lawa of 
Bôluang in North Siam also sacr 


ifice dogs as a part of their marriage 
ceremonies ?- 


The marriage ceremony occupies several dags. The 
bride is given a dowry by her parents consisting of paddy, domestic 


animals and kitchen utensils. The actual ceremony consists in the 


binding of white (consecrated ) cotton thread around the wrists of 
the bridal couple while the village elders poar their blessings over 
them. The newly married couple thereafter go to the temple to offer 
a bouquet of flowers to the monks. Usually the young man chooses 
his future wife himself and the parents on both side do not interfere, 
The Phu Noi man may keep two wivesbut nevermore. A Phu Noi 
man may divorce his wife without giving any reasons for such a 
step. While relations witha married woman are tabu. young girls 
are allowed much liberty. The birth of twins is considered a 
misfortane and only one of them is allowed to live. 


Monks officiate at death and burial. The Phn Noi often 
consult oracles. This is done by the aid of two pieces of chicken 
bones. There are four annual feasts of which that of the 15th day 
of the waxing moon in the 12th month is the most important. 
Gifts are then offered the temple and the monks and in the evening 
every one in the village becomes gloriously drunk. The Phu Noi 
clergy are not very strict in their observances. They drink spirits. 
smoke opium, eat in the afternoon and ride horses. The monks 
know a little Pali but most of the people are analphabetie. Instead 
of written messages they use pieces of notched bamboo or, in case of 


an urgent message, a piece of burnt wood to which is attached a 
feather. | 


2. Vide Huchinson and Seidenfaden, “The Lawa in Northern Siam 
XXVII, part I, p. 160. 
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The Tsa (Kha) Khamuk. 


This important Austro - Asiatic gronp of Mon-Khiner-speaking 
people inhabits large regions in North Laos, 
4th and 5th Military Zones. One finds their villages in the hills 
from a little south of Lai Chan in the north tonot far from Wiengehan 
inthe south, and on the west from far inside the province of Muang 
Sing to Muang Then ( Dien. bien - phu) to the east. A large group 
is domiciled to the north of the plateau of Chiengkwang (Müang 
Phuan). The Khamuk, living to the northwest of Luang Phrabang 
are also called Kha Khwaen : while the groups settled in the hills 
south of the old royal city are often called Phu Ting, i. e., the 
people living above. There are a few Khamuk viliages in North 
Siam in the changwat of Nan. The territories peopled by the 
Khamuk are often widely separated from each other by stretches of 
inhabited by other ethnie groups, such as the Lao and Thai 
Lu, the Black and White Thai, the Thai Nita, the Thai Phong and 
Thai Phuan. Indeed, both North Laos and North Tongking are 
peopled by a veritable mosaie of ethnic groups mixed with each other 
inthe most intricate manner, Speaking in general, it can be said, 
however, that all the Thai live in the valleys or on the plains or 
plateaux, while the other ethnie groups are settled in the hills. 


as well asin the former 


land 


The hill people live, so to Say, en elageres. The Khamuk 
claim as their birth place the conntry of the Pumpkins, i.e., 
Müang Then. The Khamuk myth about their origin begins with the 
Deluge from which only two people, a brother and a sister, were 
saved in a kind of Noah's Ark. After the Deluge, heing the only 
two human beings left alive, they had to marry. The girl, after a 
confinement of three years, bore two large pampkins, out of which 
sallied forth the Thai and the Khamuk. The Thai, who have about 
the same myth say, however, that the Khamuk appeared first, which 
no doubt is the correct version. 


The Khamuk villages are often quite opulent with their 
women’s heavy silver ornaments, their many domestic animals, and | 
their ancient bronze drums, so highly prized in all Further India. 
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" Their villages possess many fruit trees and kitchen gardens and -— 
$ sometimes have well built houses. T he Khamuk are rai cultivators. 

| According to their own traditions, as well as to certain Lao chronicles, | 
t 


the Kbamuk formerly (wore than a thousand years ago) were the 


proud citizens of a vast empire with its capital in the Nam U 
valley. This seems to be corroborated by Shan myths, 
when the Thai came down from the north this e 


However, 
mpire was broken EXC 
up, the invaders seized the fertile river valleys aud drove the | 
Khamuk up into the jungle-clad hills. Since then the Khamuk have 
been the humble servants of the Thai. 


As regards the famous bronze drums, it seems that these 
originally (just before or not loug after the beginning of the 
Christian Era) 3 were the handiwork of the Indonesians who, at 
that time, peopled what is now North and Middle Vietnam. 
Further, that the Karen and the Shan (and the Khamuk ?) learnt 
the art from the. Indonesians. 


The Khamuk villages are small, consisting of not more than 
15 houses, with the exception of the Khamuk villages in the Phong 
Saly district where there may be as many as 50 well built dwellings 
all constructed of wood and bamboo and all on piles. The utensils 
for preparing and eating food are few and crude. In two small 
parcels, hung above the central fiveplace, the house spirits (one for 
the husband and one for the wife) are believedto reside. They 
are, of course, tabu for any outsider to touch. The Khamuk are 
a timid and shy people due to their oppression by the Thai and the 
Meo. They resemble the Klä Bahnar at Kontum, being somewhat 
dark-skinned. The men dress in long black trousers, a blue coat and TA 
wear a voluminous black turban. The women are not very atiractive, X = 
moving heavily and clumsily with their budies bent forward a s 
always climbing upwards with heavy burdens on their ba 
The eyes of the Khamuk women have a peculiar black and 


3. Vide V. Goloubev, “L'age du bronze au Tonkin et dans le No 


BEFEO, vol. XXIX, 1929, and U. Gueller, “Studie über alle 
Trommeln,” / จ จ , vol. XXXV, Part I. 
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look like those of seared and chased animals. They dress in a short 
indigo - coloured hodice, leavinga broad band bare above the waist 
with a black or green skirt of the Lao model completing the dress. 
The women also wear large, bonnet - like indigo blue turbans, and 
they delight in much heavy silver ornaments in the form of bracelets, 
finger rings and small plates hung on their bosoms. The Khamuk 
women do not know how to weave. 


By character the Khamuk are timid and shy but it must be 
remembered that many years ago there were quite a number of 
volunteer Khamuk gendarmes in Nån who distinguished themselves 
by their discipline and neat appearance. The French also had good 
experience with their Khamuk tirailleurs. The Khamuk used to be 
under the orders of several big chiefs who again were subject to the 
Lao governors. The Khamuk are animists and people hill and dales 
with a number of terrible spirits; they also believe in the Phi Pop, 
like the Só % All these olnoxious phi must, of course, be bribed by 
appropriate sacrifices and incantations by the sly village sorcerer. 
Presuges for good or bad happenings may be taken from the study 
of the yolk of an egy. Colonel Roux goes deeply into the customs, 
manners and beliefs of the Khamuk, and shows how important it is 
for the Administration to be acquainted with them. To know these 
points well is to understand the psyche of this interesting people. 


The work in the rai is combined with sacrifices and a duet 
between boys and girls (the wording of which nobody understands 
now). After harvest a kind of sacrifice is made to the aratory 
implements. The Khamuk harvest paddy by hand, ear by ear. 
Marriage is arranged by the parents without asking for the young 
peoples’ consent. The newly wedded young man must stuy in his 
in - laws’ house for eight years during which time the nuptial bonds 
may be broken at will. The dead are buried without any ceremonies — n 
but are given Charon’s Ferry money The Khamuk believe in 
metamorphosis and that they may be changed into a stag or a tiger. : 
Colonel Roux offers nine and a half pages of Khamuk vocabulary. — 


4. Vide E. Seidenfaden, “The So and the Phuthai,’’ JSS, Vol. XXXIV, Part 
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The White and Black Thai. 


These branches of the widespread Thai Nation are also 
called, respectically, Thai Den or Thai Khao and Thai Dam or Thai 
Lam. The first named, who form the so-called Sibsong Chao Thai, 
or twelve principalities, live around their old capital Lai Chau and 
along the upper course of the Red River. An important clan is also 
settled on the lower course of the Black River. The Black Thai 
live around the old historical site of Miiang Then, well known as 
the point of dispersal of those Thai who later conquered Northern 
Siam and the valleys of the Menam Chao Phraya and tbe Mekhong 
from.the Món and the Khmer. 


The Black Thai are mostly in the river valleys and on the 
plains to the northeast, cast, south and southwest of Müang Then. 
Further westwards there are also some enclaves with Black Thai. 
These people are well known in Thailand where they are met with 
from Sawankalok in the north and southwards to Supan, Petchaburi 
and even as far south as Chumphorn. In Siam they are called Lao 
Song Dam, i.e, the black-clad Lao. The Swedish ethnologist Dr. 
K.G. Izikowitz in his interesting book Over Dimmornas Berg ( Over 
the Hills of the Clouds) gives a charming picture of these engaging 
people. ` Contrary to this author, we do not think that the Thai 
were settled in the Red River delta prior to the advent of the 
Vietnamese, but that the original population of North Vietnam 
( Tongking ), apart from the long extinct pygmies, Proto-Australians 
and Melanesians, were Indonesians of the Thai-Kadai-Indonesian 
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alignment from a region somewhere in Yünnan. These Indonesians 
were overrun by a wave of Mön-Khmer with the result that they 
changed their own language for that of the invaders, The base of 


lc 


the present Vietnamese language is undoubtedly Món-Khmer but 
the iones were adopted from the Thai, perhaps during the Thai 
occupation of Tongking during the 8th-9th centuries A.D. Moreover, | 
the Chinese occupation lesting many hundred of years influenced the ง 
North Vietnamese both physically and linguistically. The identity i 
of the Vietnamese with the Thai, as proposed by Colonel Rou. 
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German geographer, Prof. Credner, opined that the Thai au. : 
in the hot tropical river valleys of South China, and that they never | 
settled in high places, — However, in North Laos and Tongking, = x. 
Thai Lü and White and Black Thai often live at heights of from 
600 to 1,200 meters. The Black Thai have conserved their old 
traditions better than the White Thai who have been influenced by 
the Chinese to such an extent that about one-third of those living 
at Lai Chau are half Chinese. 


Among the White Thai certain families are forbidden to cat 
the flesh of some animals because of the likeness of their family 
names with those of the animals. This may point to a former 
totemistic organization. As regards the myth of the origin of both 
Thai tribes, this is similar to that of the Khamuk. 


The country of the White Thai is very hilly with crags 
reaching 2,000 meters. ‘The Meo, who arrived not a hundred years 
ago, have destroyed the foresis, leaving the hills covered with tall 
grasses where now roam herds of wild elephants and gaur. This 
deforestation is responsible for a change in climate where the heavy 
rains destroy the humus on the hills and cause much damage to the 
paddy fields in the river valleys with the gravel and pieces of rock 
which the rains sweep down from the hills above. Many Thai are, 
therefore, leaving the former fertile valleys to eultivate the slopes 
of the hills. However, changing the hot fever— ridden valleys for 
the fresh air of the hills may also chauge them into a healthier and 


more energetic people. 


Colonel Roux estimates the number of White Thai to be 
about 80,000. He does not inform us about the number of Black 
Thai who formerly were much more numerous than now. Wars 
and the cruelties of gangs of Chinese pirates of the different “ flags” | 
have thinned them out especially in the seventies and eighties of 
the last century. The White Thai are of a finer build and have 
liner features than their Black cousins, especially the women. | 
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Red River. The men of both groups dress, like other men of the - 
hills, in indigo blue coats or shirts and trougers and ent their hair E à 
like the Lao. The White Thai women. whose skin is fairer than | ig 
that of the Vietnamese. are often pretty with their straight eyes 3 t 
and eyebrows. They approach ihe Mindu type, according to the 3 
author. They are more elegant and coquettish., too, than the 
Vietnamese women. Their grande toilette consists of a long night 
gown-like robe of silk or black cotton of which the lower part can 
be rolled around the waist. To this is added a skirt and a short 
embroidered bedice. The robe has buttons of silver made as 
cockchafers or butterflies. Their long and beautiful hair is rolled 7 
into a knot on the back of the head which is protected by huge ว E: 
straw hats. LX 


The men of the Black Thai wear, in addition to the above- 
mentioned dress, a huge indigo blue inrban. Their women dress 
in long black robes with a scarf around the waist using the same 
kind of dress for ordinary days and feasts. They also wear, like 
their Tho sisters, long trousers. For ceremonial purposes the 
women pnt on a big. finely-ornamented turban. 


The Thai houses are all built on piles, and in ease of wealthy 
people or notables they may contain six rooms and reach a length 
of 75 meters. Several houscholds may find room in such houses. 
While the young people of the White Thai are just as free in their 
sexual relations as the Lao, the young folk of the Black Thai are 
more serious and diligent in working the fields. The young White 
Thai girls are well known for their graceful and charming fan 
dancing. There are, however, also some less aitractive traits 
connected with some of the White Thai. Among an important 
group of White Thai living on ihe banks of the Black River it is E 
the eustom once a year for the whole adult population to gather inc 


explained as a kind of fertility rite conducted to ensure good er ] 
and material progress. The Thai myth about the Deluge pr 
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by a terrible drought, and the re-peopling of the earth is, in part, 
identical with certain Shan myths. ? oth the White and Black 
Thai are pagans and inter their dead with proper ceremonies, 
erecting poles with fluticring flags on the burial mounds. 


The Meo (Mhong) 


The number of this virile ethnic group in Laos and Tongking 
is probably not less than a couple of hundred thousand. They are 
all comparatively recent immigrants, i.e., from 120 to 140 years ago. 
Readers of the Journal will be acquainted with the translation and 
commentaries by the writer to a Siamese reply to the Society’s 
Questionnaire about the Meo. 6 And as the manners, customs, 
means of livelihood as well as the dress of these people are treated 
at length in that paper we shall here be content with some extracts 
from Colonel Ronx's sympathetic picture of these courageous, liberty- 
loving and individualistic highlanders, who certainly are his 
favourites, and refer readers for further information to the late 
Father M. Savina's excellent Histoire des Miao. 


Colonel Roux underlines the many characteristic traits of 

the Meo psyche which reminds one of the European psyche. Indeed, 

Savina propounds a theory, based on an ancient Meo myth, that 

: they originally were settled in Western Asia from whence they 
trekked through Siberia to China to their present habitats in 

Kweichow and Suchuan. Of all the hill people of North Indochina 

the Meo are the most numerous though they only live on the very 

summits of the high mountains. The Meo are met with in all the 

provinces of Laos down to Kham Muan and in northernmost 

Vietnam. Outside of this area the Meo are also fonnd in Northern 

Siam and even the Shan States. Their largest settlement is on the 

limestone outcrop called Phu Pha Vi, about 40 kilometres east of 

Luang Phrabang. About 30 years ago there existed another large 

Meo settlement on the plateau of Keng Khoai in the province of J: 

Chieng Khwang which numbered some 30,000 souls. : 

Vide W.W. Cochrane, The Shans, pp. 122-124, T 


6. Luang Boribhan Buriphan, xs 
E. Seidenfaden, * The White Meo.," JSS, vol. XVII, Part3. — 
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The Meo are formidable destroyers of forests through their Ec 
glash - and - burn cultivation which is going to end with catastrophic E 
results for the enltivation of the river valleys. The Meo people all 
live at heights above 1,000 ineters, preferably at heights of 1,200 jT 
meters, i.e. above the winter clouds. The Meo cannot stand the F 


climaie of the hoi and moist river valleys. After having finished 
business at the market places in the valleys they return the same 
day to.their mountain fastnesses. 


The Men breed excellent ponies which climb the steep hills 
like goats. Meo horses reach a height of 1.30 to 1.55 meters. 
They are hardy animals which can cover as many as 10) kilorneters 
in one day over nurroW and steep hill paths. Other domestic 


livestock are fine pigs, hullocks and poultry. 


The Meo are proud and independent, and once they become 
one’s friend they are very faithful. Meo girls are often very 
attractive in their picturesque dresses, perhaps the most picturesque 
of all the costumes of the hill people. They are comely with a 
clear skin and often have regular features. The women wear large 
j silver colliers around their necks. The late distinguished 
j prehistorian, Dr. Madeleine Colani, opined that the pictures of the 

sun appearing on these colliers may point to a former sun cult. 
The Meo men folk are generally of middle height and finely built. 
They are some of the most hardy of all the mountaincers of Indochina. 
They can walk and elimb all day in these preeipitous hills without og 
feeling tired, and though they may use both horses anıl oxen as j E 


pack animals they themselves can Carry heavy burdens. A man 
distance but once in sight of the market 


will carry a load most of the 
place he will ghift the burden to his wife so as to be able to show 
that he is the lord. His love for his family as well as the way 
he cares for his animals, all go to characterize the Meo. He is the 
born hunter, and even children are known to have killed tigers 
with their clumsy, homemade guns. Though scattered over vast 
stretches of Northern Indochina until only 10 years ago, all the 
various settlements recognized one superior chief. His name Was 
M'Blé Giao, and he was the blood brether of Colonel Roux. 
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Hugo Adolf Bernatzik, Les esprits des feuilles jaunes. (Translated 
from the German by Alphonse Tournier; notes and bibliography by 
Georges Condominas.), 272 plus V pages, with 30 photographie plates. 
Librairie Plon, Paris 1955, 

The orginal of this volume, Dic Geister der gelben Blatter, 
was apparently written in 1951. — It describes a trip of ethnological 
exploration made by Dr. Bernatzik and his wife in 1936-37. The 
French edition, one of the first two volumes in the Terre Humaine 
series, is strengthened by the addition of eleven pages of careful 
notes and a well selected bibliography, both prepared by the expo- 
rienced hand of Georges Condominas. 

The author traveled in Burma, Thailand, Laos, Cambodia 
and Vietnam. and made contact with the following ethnic groups: 
the Moken of the Mergui archipelago; the Semang in the jungle 
between Trang and Phatthalung; the Miao at the source of the Nam 
Fa (river), just across the Laos border from amphoe Sa (changwat 
Nan); the Phi Tong Lüang in the same area; the Akha or Ko in 
amphoe Maechan (changwat Chiengrai); the Kachin and Ligsu of 
Kengtung, Burma; the Lahu or Musso in the region between amphoe 
Fang (changwat Chiengmai) and chanewat Chiengrai; the White 
Karen in northern Chiengmai; the Biet in the highlands where the 
boundaries of Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos meet; the Rhades of the 
Darlac plateau; the Jarai in Pleiku province, Vietnam; as well as 
such other “Moi” peoples as the Mnong Boudeung and the Bahnar. 
Research on more than a dozen tribal groups was thus conducted in 
less than a year and a half (no precise dates are given). It is 
hardly to be expected that complete ethnographies of any of the 
peoples in question could emerge from such a survey; the volume 
under review, in any case, does not previde them. โน his preface, 
the author claims to have given: extensive coverage ty six of these 
peoples: the Akha, Miao, Phi Tong Liang, Lahu, Moken and Biet 
Fuller treatment of the first two and apparently some additional 
information on the Phi Tong Luang are to be found in Dr. Bernatzik's 
monograph, Akha und Meau, Probleme der angewandten Völkerkunde 
in Hinterindien (Munich 1935), but this volume is not available to - 
the reviewer. we 
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The reader with a serious interest in ethnolugy will be 
| disappointed in Les esprits des feuilles jaunes on at least four 
counts: 1) il is full of inaccuracies, 2) it gives currency to unsup- 
ported hypotheses and onidated anthropological thinking, 3) the 
field methods described are often inappropriate or deplorable; and 4) 
the book is not, as the title leads one to hope, an ethnography of 
the Phi Tong Luang (“Ghosts of the Yellow Leaves” or “Spirits 
of the Withered Leaves), the elusive and mysterious good-gathering 
and hunting people found in Laos and adjacent regions of Thailand 
and Vietnam. In fact, Les esprits is an adventure story for the 
general public—a chronological account of the Bernatziks’ travels 
and explorations, including details of every tiger and buffalo hunt 
and even the sentimental musings of Mrs. Bernatzik on the occa- 4 
sion of Christmas. Its deficiencies will be illustrated here under 1 

tlıe four headings just given. 
| (1) Of the inaccuracies, many flow from a sacrifice of preci- 
| sion to over-dramatization or to a carelessly ebulient style. On page 
23 we are told that “The life of the Moken is exclusively devoted 
io the search for food...”, which statement is patently untrue H 
for any human group. On page 163, the author states of ihe Phi : | 
Tong Lüang, “I could never observe any signs of politeness... ” and | 
then at the bottom of the same page he stresses their hospitality : 
“they prefer to remain hungry rather than offer nothing to their 
host." Presumably to emphasize the “ primitiveness” of the Phi 
Tong Luang, the author remarks (p. 152) that “they eat with their 
hands, like monkeys." It might be noted that not only monkeys 
but Hindus, Arabs, and up-country Thai, for that matter, eat with 
their fingers. On page 210, he speaks of ancient Asia, " where not 
only paganism but also Brahma, Buddha, Mohammed (sic.), and 
Confucius have been rooted for thousands of years.” Indicative 
of bis propensities towards over-dramatization is the author's misin- 
terpretation of the brass armlet presented to him as part of the 
welcoming ceremony accorded all distinguished visitors as a “ bracelet 
of security, which permitted us thereafter to visit without danger 
al] villages of the Rhades" (p. 230). Perhaps the author’s agitated 
state of mind while moving about among such a dangerous people 
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accounts for his giving a detailed description of a Rhades communal 
house ( p. 220) when, as M. Condominas points out, the Rhades most 
certainly do not have communal houses. 


(2) Among the more startling ideas popularized by this 
volume are that “primitives” are everywhere pretty much alike, 
that contemporary “primitives” wherever found are somehow 
"ancestors" of "superior" races, that ‘primitive " cultures are 
unchanging, and that western Europeans are the culmination of 
human evolution. This thinking smacks of the ill-advised 19th- 
century evolutionism, which presumably went out with the advent 
of modern anthropology. A typical passage (p. 99) is the following, 
written apropos of Semang dancing : 

But one thing struck us: the close resemblance of these 

dances to those of the black tribes of Africa. Thus it is 

that even in the heart of the advanced eivilizations of Asia 
and India, whose choreograpbic patterns hold for vast popu- 
lations, there are preserved the fundamental elements of the 
primitive dance such as we had observed among the black 
tribes of Africa, still unsullied by any foreign ethnic influence. 


The Semang rebounded like true devils. How many 
things must have happened to this primitive humanity before 
superior civilizations could develop! And whence comes it 
that we ourselves, presumably at the culmination of an 
evolution, could feel more sympathy and understanding for 
representatives of the first origines than for many peoples of 
superior civilization 2 

One wonders what historical relationship is posited between the 
Semang and the cultures of Negro Africa; what conceivable reason 
there is for thinking that the cultural ancestors of Westerners are 
in any way related to the ancestors of the Semang or African Negro; 
by what logie the Semang are equated with the first erigines; and 
what, outside the realm of ethnocentrisin and racism, could uphold 
the belief that the author and others whom he includes in “we 
are a culmination of anything worth bragging about? And how can 
one speak of the primitive dance when the other peoples whom Dr. 
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Bernatzik would have to consider at least as “ primitive" as the 
Semang manifest a tremendous range and varieiy of dance forms? 
Ag other authropolozists have the good sense to admit, a systematic 
approach to studying the dance has not yet been devised and applied 
on a comparative basis. 

Whenever the author writes: “As I have experienced many 
times in my relations with primitives...", he reveals the basic 
misconception that simple cultures are, by virtue of their low level 
of complexity, every where essentially the same. ‘The same miscon- 
ception is apparent in this remark on page 93:” Such is the thought 
. accepts gifts with joy, but remains reserved 
‚stand the claims of the other in exchange." 
ought pattern would not strike this 


of the primitive, who... 
as long as he does not uade 
Ineidentally, this particular th 
strange if he eneountered it in an Austrian village, and 
itive than lumping diverse 


reviewer as 
as thinking goes, it seems far less prim 
into a single rubric labeled * primitive ". 

specifie theories will 


phenomena 
Perhaps a single one of Dr. Bernatzik's 
illustrate their quality Cp. 213): 
Our research bas enabled us to establish that the Lahu, 
n Siam only several decades ago, 
have in part mixed with the rest of the primitive population 
nomadic Phi ‘Tong Lüang. These last have 
but one can still find clear 
especially in the 


who immigrated to Norther 


there, the 
disappeared from the region, 
marks of their race among the Lahu, 
children. 

stand the author, this hypothesis presumes cohabitation 
Phi Tong Luang during the few decades prior to the 
Now, all accounts of Phi Tong Luang, 
cts with other 


Tf I under 
of Lahu and 
time of observation (1936 ). 
Bernatzik’s, emphasize that their cunta 
peoples are (leeting at best and that they usually refuse even to stay 
overnight in the Khamuk or Miao villages they occasionally visit for 

i Tong Liang women almostnever 


vg also stress that Phi 
ven to other mountain tribes. Nowhere is any hint 


including Dr. 


Darter. All write 
show themselves e 
given tbat แ Phi "loas Luang 
or that any Phi Tong Luang 


hand has ever settled in a village | 
individual bas ever willingly or. 
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PURSES deserter his band to live in a village. Apparently also, 
no phi Tong Luang adult was living with the Lahu at the time of 
observation, It is thus extremely difienlt to imagine how the 
supposed misecgenation took place en such a large scale that 
Phi Tong Liiang physical traits are apparent inthe children of theLahu 
village. Moreover, if the Lahn only came to Siam in recent decades, 
then certain parents or grandparents of the children showing Phi 
Tong Lüang ancestry must have been Phi Tong Luang : one wonders, in 
that case. why the Phi Tong Liiang strain is more apparent among 
children than among certain of their elders. If it is then contended 
that Phi Tong Lüang traits are especially distinctive in early 
childhood, one should note the photographs of Phi Tong Luang 
children in the volume under review (especially the cover photo 
and plate 92); for the children shown in these photographs differ 
go little in general physical appearance from individual Thai or 
Lao or Khamuk or Cambodian children whom the reviewer has seen 
as to render it next to impossible to pick them out from a selected 
cross - racial group of unclothed children. Dr. Bernatzik’s research 
must have been ingenious indeed to have established this theory. 


(3) With regard to methodology, it is the time - honored 
practice of the ethnographer who is attempting à descriptive study 
of a people, to live with them insofar as possible, observing their 
behavior in their natural habitat while conforming a8 closely as 
possible to their way of life. This ideal, it is true, is difficult to 
oples of simple cuiture. Tt is worth 
mentioning here, however, because Dr. Bernatzik seems not to 
recognize the value of this appoach. With regard to the Phi Tong 
Liiang, for intance, it was apparently only because the band with 
whom he had contact refused to stay on in the Miao village where 
they were encountered that the Bernatziks went with them into the 
forest ( P- 144). And then, instead of arranging matters so that as 
little as possible would intrude on the normal way of life of the 
Phi Tong Luang, the author took a pariy of eleven to accompany the 
pand of nine Phi Tong Luang-five Miao aus four Lao in al 
to the two Austrians. Jt was not so much a case ot the Be na 
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living with the Phi Tong Luang as of the latter living with the 
Bernatziks and party. Little wonder the Phi ‘Yong Lüang seemed 
passive and hewildered, or that “they would try something only 
when they had been shown how to go about it” (p. 156). They 


were exposed io a series of events quite foreign to their own way 
of life. The author complains (p. 147) that “the Phi Tong Luang 
inade no effort to subordinate themselves, or to obey an order given z ; 
But who ever heard of an ethnographer ordering about the people 
he is trying to study ? This is the approach of the big-game hunter, 
not the ethnologist 

The kindest thing that can he said of Dr. Bernatzik’s field 
methods is that they were inappropriate to his aims. Early in 
the volume (p. 24). the author states that one of the two things 
leading him on is “a deep need to penetrate the soul of men and 
to discover the fundamental basis of human existence ." From the 
great amount of space devoted to the mental abilities, thought patterns, 
mythology, cosmology, etc. of the various peoples he met, it would 


appear that the author took this aim seriously. It remains 2 mystery. 
however, how anyone, aftera few weeks at most among à people whose 


language he does not speak or understand, can pretend to have 
penetrated their mental life. ‘here is a pattern of thought inherent 


in and peculiar to each la nguage system, and ifthe Phi Tong Lüang's 
» mental performance did not meet Dr. Bernatzik's high standards, d 


it could conceivably be to the fact that he had not yet mastered 
the Phi Tong Luang language and so perceived Phi Tong Luang 
thought patterns only as they were imperfectly filtered through the 
Lao and English languages: Tt is hardly surprising that in answering 
abstract questions, the Phi Tong Luang Made the author think of 
“ children wanting to grasp the moon » ( p. 168); whether or not the 
Phi Tong Luang are really like children in any respect is quite 
another matter. When the author states categorically (on the same 
page) that the Phi Tong Luang “had no sense of cause and effect 
and were incapable of judgment or criticism”, one is forced to 
conclude that his attempt to understand their soul was based on an 
ethnocentric preconception. To most of the author's statements on 
the phyches of the peoples he met, one can only query : How does 


: | he know? 
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living with the Phi Tong Luang as of the latter living with the 
ECS and party. Little wonder the Phi Tong Lüang seemed 
passive and bewildered, or that “they would try something only 
when they had been shown how to go about it" (p. 156). They 
were exposed {0 a series of events quite foreign to their own way 
of life. The author complains (p. 147) that “the Phi Tong Luang 
made no effort to subordinate themselves, or to obey an order given D 
But who ever heard of an ethnographer ordering about the people 


he is trying to study? This is the approach of the big-game hunter, 
not the ethnologist 


The kindest thing that can he said of Dr. Bernatzik’s field 
methods is that they were inappropriate to his aims. Early in 
the volume (p. 24), the author states that one of the two things 
leading him on is “a deep need to penetrate the soul of men and 
to discover the fundamental basis of human existence.” From the 
great amount of space devoted to the mental abilities, thought patterns, 
mythology, cosmology, etc., of the various peoples he met, it would 


appear that the author took this aim seriously. It remains 3 mystery. 
however, how anyone, aftera few weeks at most among a people whose 


language he does not speak or understand, can pretend to have 
penetrated their mental life. There isa pattern of thought inherent 


in and peculiar to each la nguage system, and if the Phi Tong Liiang’s 
mental performance did not meet Dr. Bernatzik’s high standards, 
it could conceivably be to the fact that he had not yet mastered 
the Phi Tong Luang language and so perceived Phi Tong Luang 
thought patterns only as they were imperfectly filtered through the 
Lao and English languages. {t is hardly surprising that in answering 
abstract questions, the Phi Tong Luang made the author think of 
“ children wanting to grasp the moon” (p. 168); whether or not the 
Phi Tong Luang are really like children in any respect is quite 
another matter. When the author states categorically (on the same 
e) that the Phi Tong Luang “had no sense of cause and effect 
and were incapable of judgment or criticism”, one is forced to 
conclude that his attempt to understand their soul was based on an 
ethnocentric preconception. To most of the author’s statements on 
the phyches of the peoples he met, one can only query: How does 


he know ? 
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! 
{ 
| s ; Ore cannot discuss Dr. Bernatzik’s field methods without 
| | ton his frequent recourse to the “calenlated, ingenious lie" 
: 3 in dealing with his “ primitives.” A typical example is the story he 
{ 3 gave of his Semang friends when they objected to his photog raphing 
4 them. "I know yon will fali sick and die if I shoot my magic box.” 
| 1 he said, but “I will give you a medicine to protect you from the 
| วู magic ....," whereupon he dispensed soda tablets and took his 
"ร pictures. Even if one approves of the eihies involved, this story 
has probably given no end of trouble to later anthropologists and 
explorers, unaware of the precise nature of Bernatzik's lie, and may 


โ 

| 

| 

have resulted in a few smashed Leicas. | 
| 

| 

| 

| 
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(4) Finally, inasmuch as the other peoples mentioned in 
this book are for the most part better covered elsewhere in the 
ethnological literature, it is especially disappointing that the data on 
the Phi Tong Luang, even when padded with speculations about 
their mentality, are meager at best. Only 32 pages (pp. 140-72) 
are devoted io this people, and a dozen of these are given over to 
illustrations of Miao artifacts and descriptions of hunting and 


trekking. The contribution this volume makes to our knowledge 
of the Phi Tong Luang is thus not major, though none the less weicome. 
The photographs, let it be said, are little short of superb, and the | 
achievement of the Bernatziks in tracking down and winning the 
confidence of their Phi Tong Liang band well attests their remarkable 
persistence and courage. They were ihe ¡first Westerners or trained oy 
ethnographers to have lived with and studied the Phi Tong Lüang. ว 6. E 
But they failed to make the best of their opportunity, and we are E 
left with tantalizingly incomplete data. 
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| It was only in 1911 that the scholarly world became aware 
a4 of the existence of the Phi Tong Luang, and only now is their 
| geographical disposition becoming clear, with bands reported in the 4: 
area extending from changwats Chaiyaphum and Phetchabun 
เม through Loei, Uttaradit, Phrae and Nan. Their greatest number 
3 and tribal center, however, is from all indications located in Laos  — 
and they or closely related bands are also known in parts of western 
As the only exclusively good-gathering and hunting | 
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Vietnam. 
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people known in the northern Indochinese peninsula, they deserve 
intensive sindy. Fortunately. two geographers from the American 
Museum of Natural History. Robert W. Weaver and Thomas L. 
Goodman, have been able during the past two years to contact 
another Phi Tong Liang band and conduct research with the aid of 
tape recorders and cinema cameras. (For a popular account of 
their lrst contact, see the Bangkok Post, 19-20, May 1955). It is 
to be hoped that their efforts will help dispel the mystery still 
surrounding this fascinating people. 


In the meantime, we can only be grateful to Dr. Bernatzik 
for his contribution to this problem. Those who turn to his book, 
however, will find there essentially ‘a good adventure story- As 
ethnography, it should be read with the above - mentioned reserva- 
tions firmly in mind. 


G. William Skinner 
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| i Re Inseripbions du Cambodge, Volume V. E. de Boccard 
| Parig 1953. 332 pages. ; 
q UN wr 

: | The fifth volume of Professer Coedús' translations of and notes 
i 4 to the Sanskrit and Khmer lapidary inscriptions of ancient Cambo- 


= “ A FA A อ 
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dia is carried oui in the exemplary manner he displayed in the pre- 
ceding volumes. Volume V runs to 332 pages of text, including, like 


its predecessors, a geographical name index and lists of the Sanskrit 
and Khmer words occurring in the text. 


m g . . 
l'he inscriptions treated are partly based on impressions 


บ ม 0 ฉ ฝ ็ เ ็ ู ี vas. 
A 
es 


ะ | taken but uot iranslated by the late Major Aymonier prior to 1900 | 
“M p and partly on those taken later by the Ecole Frangaise d Extreme | 
i $ À Orient. They number about une hundred. 小 he great majority came | ซะ 
r E. | 1 from temple ruins within the borders of Cambodia, but some are | E 
| y pa from the famous Wat Phu in the present Kingdom of Laos, à couple’ | 
| a from Cochinchina, and six from Siam. In collaboration with M. Au | 
| : เว Chiang, the Cambodian philologist, Professor Coedes treats them in f 
| 3 eN chronolological order, and as usual his notes are most elucidating. | 
i] $ | 3 The contents of the majority of the inscriptions treat of gifts offered | 
จ | ; to temples of the various Brahmanic gods, especially Siva. Vishnu | 
i í I is also invoked though not often. and still more rarely, Brahma. | 
4 E 1 d Finally, a number of inscriptions are dedicated to the Buddha, 
| | Prajnaparamita, the Triratana and the Bodhisatvas. 
va The oldest inscription which has now disappeared was found 
N by Aymonjer in Surin, Northeast Siam. It mentioned the conquest 
| of “all the land ", that is, from Pàk Mün in the east to Surin in the 


mer king Citrasena or Mahendravarman, who suc- 
ceeded his brother, Bhavavarman I and was responsible for the 
break - up of the former mighty sea -empire known to the Chinese 

he Khmer word, Vnam or Phnom 


E. id as Fu -nan, a corruption of t 
"n ( mountain ). This took place about 550 A.D. Citrasena has left 


| A a several more inscriptions, such as the one at Tham Prasat, near the i 
| | junetion of the Mün river with the Mekhong, and thuse at Khao sk E 
ANS - Œhevada at the mouth of the Mün river and in Tham Pet Thong 

j | E à ( Cave of ihe Golden Duck) situated on the banks of the watercourse : 
| 4 called Lam Plai south of amphur Naugrons» Buriram. These Whe 


west, by the Kh 
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scriptious may .be dated around the end of the 6th or the beginning 
of the 7th century A.D, They are in both the Sanskrit and Vider 
languages. The inscriptions found in the ruined towers at Pona 
Hor, northwest of Chaudoc are so indistinct that it has not been | 
possible to determine whether the Bhavavarman of the inscription | | 
is the first or second of these kings. Unless otherwise stated all | | | 
locations are in Cambodia. 
is dedicated to Vishnu. 


Furthermore, as is rare, the inscription 


It is interesting to note that in an inscription found on the 
top of a rock, Phnom Ho Phnu, south of Phnom Penh, mention is 3 
made of Mön slaves, probably hailing from the Mön Kingdom of : 
Dvaravati in Central Siam. They are called aman which no doubt 3 — 
comes from the Pali word Ramañña. The word rmañ is, so far as > 
„we know, the oldest term we possess as regards the ethnic name of q | 
the Món. The inscription is in Khmer, and though no date is given . i 
it is certainly pre - Angkorian (900 A.D. ). 4 | 


Wat Phu in Laos is the oldest of all Khmer sanctuaries and 
was the most holy shrine of the Kambujas throughout their golden E. 
age (550-1250 A.D. ). The area around Wat Phu was probably 3 
the eradle of the Khmer, the locality where they waxed so strong 
that they were able to overthrow Fu - nan, their liege Lord. The 
inseriptions at Wat Phu are both pre - and post - Angkorian. To the 
first category belong two in one of which is mentioned the Linga- 
parvata, a hill towering over Wat Phu which resembles a linga. 
The contents of the inscription are Sivaitic and praise King Jaya- 
varman I (643 - 693 2), a great warrior who conquered Central and 
North Laos. Of the post-Angkerian inscriptions one mentions King 
Suryavarman I (1011-1049), and four speak of Suryavarman IT 
(1112-1152). One of the latter is in the National Museum in 


Bangkok. 


t t e a 


— 


Among a number of inscriptions, all from the 7th century, 
are a group from the hills of Khao Rang Khao Noi and Khao Chom- 


phu, situated in the district of Aran (East Siam). These inscrip- 


; tions are only known from impressions kept in the National Library 
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in B i RR 2 
angkok, their actua! location so far being unknown. Their dates, 


nn — un — -: 


4 637 539 
3 is and 633, show them to be contemporary with the reign of King 
Isanavarman T (616 - 637?) or the beginning of the reign of Bhava- 


d 4 varınan Tr In the inscriptions found in the ruins of a small 
i Me un provinca of Kompong Cham from King Isanavarman’s 

4 ntion is made of the image of Chakratirthasvamin (Vishnn) 

t E d and of the four annual feasts at which fruits and flowers were 


oflered to the gods. Professor Coedès thinks that in one of these 
inscriptions allusion is made to Isanavarman’s final victory over the 
waning state of Fu-nan, whose rulers bore the title “Kings of the 
Mountain". In one of these inscriptions mention is made of Isana- 
varman I and, after a long gap, Jayavarman J. In an inscription 
dedicated to Siva at Phu - hüu in the province of Sadec, it is said 
that the god gave a certain woman the power to transform herself | 
into a man and vice-versa. That the great epic of the Mahabharata | 


es PURE: 


a ae 
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i 
1 
was well known in ancient Cambodia is evident from an inscription | 
at Prasat Phra That dated between 648-657 in which is related the i 
gift to this Sanctuary of a chapter of the famous drama. | 
The inacription found at the ruins of a tower, Prassat Beng | 

Vien, in Siem Rap Province, is of a special interest. The Sanskrit | 
| 

H 


. | 
4 
a 
ja" 
i 
4 
D 
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La 


text invokes the Bodhisatva, Lokesvara and Prajnaparamitä. Its 
date must be the 10th century when the great King Rajendravarman 
reigned (944 - 968 ), and it celebrates his victory over the Cham and 
the Mön and praises his restoration of Yasodharapura (Angkor). 
Vasudeva is also mentioned. He was the king’s brother -in -law 
who, in company with his cousin, Kumara, built a storeyed tower 
for the Muni (Buddha), and instituted musical and choreographical 
divertissements in honour of the Jina (Buddha). This shows the 
importance of Buddhism at this time, although there always had 
been a Buddhist cult in Cambodia from the days of Fu - nan. The 
inscription shows that Mahayana Buddhism existed peaceably side 
by side with the state religion, Biahmanism, due to a certain degree 
m which was still more marked in Hinduized Java. 


| 


— 


of syncretis 
“ In a long paean of King Rajendravarman it is said that he 
lerate the Dasyu, i.e. the poor autochthonous Kui. In 


could not to i RS iy 
the praises of his restoration of Yasodharapura it is said that the — 
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king had a temple covered with Stucco, If all the ancient Khmer 


temple walls were covered, outside as well as inside with stucco. 


which is x ery probable. they must have looked exceedingly pictures- 
(que. Another interesting item in this inscription is the mention of j 
the A psaras conducting the souls of Warriors fallen in battle to the 1 
heavenly abode. 


In spite of its Buddhist tone, the desires expressed in this 
paean are not for gaining Nirvana but rather to go to Sukhavati 
and remain there for a long period. According to the ancient 
inscriptions the Khmer sanctuaries were peopled by hosts of images 
of Hindu gods and occasionally of the Buddha, as well as the ances- 
tors of royalty or of great personnages. Unfortunately, only a few 
of this muliitude of fine statues have been spared. 


As noted, inscriptions invoking Brahma are few. In that 
at Prasat Kantop, situated in the region of Chamksan, southeast of the 
famous hill temple of Phra Vihar, Brahma and his Sakti, Saraswati, 
are invoked, and, what is still more rare, the Trimurti of Brahma, 
Vishnu and Siva. The date of this inscription should be about 
1006 A.D. The ierrible Siva and his bloodthirsty Sakti, Durga, Kali 
or Uma, are feared by sinful man who has to appease them by 


offering sacrifices and building sanctuaries in their honour. Such 
fearful considerations do not apply to Vishnu, the cious of inan. 
or the distant Brahma. creator of the world, who are Eo 
and therefore need not to be energetically propitiated. A Sanskrit 
inscription at Prasat Kok, about 15 kilometres to the cast SE the 
creat sanctuary of Roluos east of the Angkor group, which gives a 
list of kings from Jayavarman II (802-869) to Jayavarman V ( 968- 
1001) has enabled us to establish an exact chronology of the first 
Angkorian rulers. In this inscription the Buddha; the Dharma 
and the Sangkha are invoked, and, together with the เล of 
Wat Sithor and Pnom Bantay Nang, show that Buddhas was much 
in favour during the reign of Jayavarman V. An image of the 


ET Dei MEAR 


| y | Buddha was also found at Prasat Kok. 
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On page 280 of this work is mentioned a monu 
province Kompong Cham called Kok Yai Hóm. A stel 
OT at present kept at Wat Sanke in Srok Prei C ô 
inscription in Sanskrit invokes Prajüaparamitä and the Ty 
ft was enacted hy a Princess Hiranyalaksmi described as e ; 
“as à voung girl of 25 years”, The inscription may be 
end of the I1th or the beginning of the 12th century. In t 
tion, it may be noted that an ancient site with traces of a fi 


Phraya Pan who unwittingly killed his father, and was on 
of violating lis own mother when warned by a she goat. Th 
is well known to many Siamese and seems to be another vers 
the Oedipus tragedy though its source is a similar Pallav: 

An inscription at Wat Phn (Bassak ) from the time of Sur 
inan II mentions a statne of a qneen which at the annual feas 
carried in procession from her cell io visit other statues. 
east Siam there is the custom. during the feast of Trut Son 
to carry 2 flower decked image of the Baddha around the 
temple followed by a procession of young men and women ! 
music of drums and flutes ( khén ). 

In ihe National Mnsenm at Bangkok there is a ste 
ihe great temple Iying on the summit of Phnom Rung, 
tie outcrop in Amphur Nangrong. Buriram. This inser 
back to the reign of King Suryavarman II, the erento 
Angkor Wat, and il covers all four faces of the stela. 
krit text praises the warlike exploits of the king and] 
hieal knowledge. The eulogy covers a lc half 
stela, the remaining text treating a certain Hira 
it relates, including, his ability as an elephant hu 

the age of tweniy, he consecrated a statue es i 

Narendraditya. Is this Hiranya not identica 3 

yavarınan? It was Suryavarman II who v dese 

during the reign of his predecessor ( hara 

r been divided into two kingkoms. T 

E how, in a terrible elephant duel, Sury 

Es dravarman and ousted the other kir 
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L. Bezacher, ก ไฟ | “ielnamien. Editi 
1954. 236 Pages, with illustrations, s 


The superficia] Observer js inclined to think that ther en 
much difference between Chinese and Vietnamese art. w 
of Vietnam has been Strongly influenced b hi 
zacher's well printed and heantifally il! 
by the distinguished Geoges Coedis leay 
art hag developed a 


ons de l'Union p, a 
ketches, Plans and 


ustrated book with. 
‘es little doubt that Viet 
distinct. character of its own. 

The book is an enla 
author's Essais sur 


rgcıl and re-arranged edition 
l'Art Annamite ( Hanoi, 1944) which 
compilation of seven lectures he delivered at the Musée 
the sponsorship of the Ecole Francaise d'Extréme Orient. 
the author's intention not only to present the various aspects ， $ 
Vietnamese art but also to trace its origins and the foreign influer es 
which have affected its development. Some of these influences are 
of Cham and Indonesian as well as of Chinese origin. His tag; wa $ 
not an easy one, for many of the archaeological monuments w * Te = 
Vietnam were built of brick or wood and have genes nidore | 
severe tropical climate, while at the same LIRE NE VE 
some other Buddhist peoples, have had the als enceng 
build new temples for merit rather than to SB OE 
study of this kind, a knowledge IS OS 
SN tial. The inadequacy of com 
boring countries is also essential. เต ก A 
; de the task a dificult one. In vie 
studies has further pu thor has been compelled to | 
formidable 5 EE theses rather than 
self to advancing a number e NU SNE A. 


M. Bezacher 
cis of Vietnamese 
aspect led treatment 
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E significant from the Slandpoint of understanding the religion 
social and cultural background of the Vietnamese h i d = 
tutes the heart and son] of a Vietnamese vi e. = ar 
ก a 了 M si a nu village, having at once 
Slous character, being a kind of a “maison corn- 
un ” as well as a temple to the communal ancestor and protective 
genie of the village. It may also be the ancestral temple of a 
particular family, or of a number of families, The dinh is, in any 
case, the center of ihe cult of the community whether embodied in 
the ancestral spirits of one or more families or in the titulary deity 
of the entire village. The dính is genevally the most na 
building in the community. It is the only type of Vietnamese buil- 
ding which is constucted on piles, and in this and certain other 
respects is analogous to the men's houses of some of the hill peoples. 
The author believes that in the dinh we have a significant vestige 
of an old autochthonous caltural foundation, in consequence of which 


the dính; owes to China only its more superficial artistic features. 


In his discussion of the funeral art of the Vietnamese, 
ted principally in the tombs of the dead, especially "C Rue 
monument erected to the former Emperors at the old im- 
ity of Hué, and in his description of eivil architecture, such 


rellec 
posing 


perial e 
as the bridges, markets and dwellings. the author devotes consi- 


derable attention to the interesting geomantic d ast af i al 
€ h 

es which governed the choice of sites for such structures. 
^ e f 


princip! 
This sec 
folklore and magic. 


tion of the book is especially rewarding te the student of 


Another interesting section is devoted to the subject of 
ure in Vietnam, the most ancient example of which 
discovered in 1923 at Bac Ninh iu North Vietnam, 
the famous Vietnamese heroine Trung Trac who, 


«oh was built by 
Ex help of her sister Trung Nhi, overthrew Chinese domas 
wi 


military architect 
is the small citadel 


niddle of the first century of the Christian era, 
most part, however, Vietnamese military architecture was 
influene until the 18th century when French ideas, 
the so-called Vauban style, were introduced by 
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Monseigneur Pigneau de Behaine, adviser to ke 
1819). In connection with this study, the alo: 
considerable dat idi 


à on Vietnamese military organizat: 
of war in Vietnam prior to the advent of French inf 


The author then describes two famous architectu 
menis: the Buddhist temple of Ninh Phuc at But 
ancient pagoda of Van Phue at Phat Tich, which was r 
destroyed during hostilities in 1954. He also d 
length the Buddhist pantheon as found in the temples c 
siving a detailed description cf the varions deities as 
history of the development of Buddhism in Vietnam, : 
lias too often been overlooked or ignored by students o 
in Southeast Asia who have concentrated their attentic 
exclusively on the Theravada school, 


DA 
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M. Bezacher finally concludes his stimulating bo 


end of the book is a short but usefal bibliography of | 
portant writings on this subject. E 


If M. Bezacher intended merely to otter ol 
ideas” un the subject of Vietnamese art, aaa est 
preface, he has more than succeeded in mn 
demonstrated that Vietnamese aus is 20 just a 
China but has a definite character CNE | 
must be traced to à number of other im 


i “en 


to the Chinese. RT 
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A. Sen Ra jagriha and N j 
Sen, 4 alanda, Indian Publicity Soc; 
1954, 122 Pages, === 


As is said in Kalidas Nag's foreword to the book, this is 
more than a traye] 07 guide book, for the author 
the latest findings of eminent archeologists 
tions of the Archeologica] Department. 
contains useful maps and plans. 


has incorporated 
as well as the publica- 
It is well illustrated and 


Rajagriha was of course best known for its intimate connec- 
tion with the Buddha, who resided a great deal on the Vulure’s 
Peak, given in this book under its Sanskrit name of Gridhakuta. 
where so many incidents of the Master's life and mission have been 
recorded. Nalanda was the seat of the famous Baddhist University 
after the Baddhs's time, 


The book commences with an account of the way to these 
ancient sites, accompanied by a plan of Rajagriha, which is really 
more than a mere town plan. It enumerates the sources of ancient 
history, going on to sketch the history of the locality, beginning 
with a chapter on prehistoric Magadha and continuing through te 
successive periods in Rajagriha’s history and down to later days. This 
last covers the period of the descendants of King ee down 
to the 13th century when all was destroyed by Muslim invaders. 


A chapter then deals with itineraries for visiting the locality 
in six days, taking in every possible site, most of them well known 
ee patas scholars of Buddhist history. Three chapters 
ee os ET the earliest phase of iis history, then of Nalanda 
= กา R Nalanda in ruins. An interesting chapter brings 
Ed = ui is called Rajagriha and Nalanda of the Future. It 
Be ssibilities of tourism in the locality. 
s x 
iss ; the Ministry of Information, Govern- 
ie London & Dunstable, 1955(? ), 
ment of burmä, ว 


examines the po 


es. | 
pi This is a well got- up booklet of useful and handy informa- 
18 : 


eographical, historical and political data, with separata 
tion such E g with economie. sources, communieations, education, 
sectione d Bici andreligion. The publication is well illustrated, 
Iter 


D. à 


languages 
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164. King Rama Il: The Ramakien ร า ม เก ี ย ร ต ิ พ ร ะ ร า ชน ิ พ น ธ์ ร ั ช ก า ล ท ี ่ ๒ 


Dedicatory Edition, Thaivadhanabanij Press. B.E. 2498 (1955). 3 
vols, oclo.. pp. 312/289/135, | 


The Section of Music of the Royal Fine Arts Department 
under the direction of Dhanit Yüpho is to be congratulated upon the 
new Edilio Princeps of the Ramakien, version of the second reign. 1 
y This is in fact a second edition, the first one having been published 
4 in 1913 under the patronage of His late Majesty King Rama VI as a 
memento of the housewarming of Citraladä Villa. The edition has 
long been out of print. Hence the edition under review. which 
arose out of the following circumstances : 

The above - mentioned section, as is well-known, had been 
staging several works of King Räma II in iis regular repertory on 
account of their undying popularity and the generally admitted fine 
diction of these works. lt was then decided that a special perfor- 


mance should take place in dedication to the royal author to record 
gratitude and respect. in the same way as had been 


mere once! 


ร dti in 


ber 


 - 2 


ATA cem 
RE, PES 


$ 


MA T 


the producers”, 
done to honour the memory of Sunthorn Bhü, incidentally that Kuna) 
Chief Seribe and Secretary throughout the latter part of his reignt 
the occasion was Sankh Thon, or Golden 


The piece chosen for 
Conch; aud the performance took place on the 1st April 1954. 


drawing such a big audience that it was Leneated a month later- 
The proceeds of the two performances were considerable,- Tt was 
decided that these should be devoted to perpetuating themes of 
the royal poet and dramatist by publishing a second ee of one 
of the two masterpieces from the King's pen-the Ramakten. 


The three octo. volumes are tastefully got up. ‘Their wrap- 
pers in different colours bear the design of the door - pens Qi Due 
Great Vihära of Wat Sudasna, one of the best known of His Majesty's 
3 | The Seal of the Three Elephants on top of the design for 


carvings. nae " | 

the door- panels was that monarch's royal seal. Within each of the 

three volumes is a photograph of Rama II. Each volume contains UT p AN 

an introduction by D. Yüpho as well as the introduction written by à | 
เอะ 


King Räma VT for the first edition of 1913. 


TRE 
E Beer y 
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| ieee es Re ก b the Reign does 
sion of the First — ง A 0 ต $ o 3 the c: 
sioning Hanumän ๒ ๒ ก Ne m E E 
e terrain and carry his personal 
message with a ring to deliver to Sidà should she be found. 
From here on this narration follows the gist of the version of the 
first reign with, however, some variations. An important one is tbat h 
in which during the campaign of Indrajit (pp. 222-312) while that 
demon Prince retires from the field of battle to carry out the rite of 
vivifying the bow of Brahma, not only was Mankarakanth of Roma- 
kal sent out to keep the fighting going but also his brother Saen 
Atitya, who in the other version does not enter the fray till long 


after. 


The second volume resumes the narration after the death cf ; = 
Indrajit, unsuccessfully avenged by the ten unnamed sons of Thosa- 
kanth, the King of Loykä and brings, the story down to the death 
of that arch-enemy which puts an end to the war, going on to describe 
the triumphal return of Rama to Ayodhya and his reinstalment as 


BAER 


de 


DAC QM 


A 


King. : 
The third volume begins with the restlessness of Räma 
leading up to his quarrel with Sida. who is banished and takes up 


residence in the forest, where she gave birth to her son and acquired 
The 


AER 


another through the magieal rite of the hermit in the forest. 
narration continues to the adventures of the young princes, their 
recognition by the father and the reconciliation of their parents. It 
is obviously intended to introduce, not the whole of the latter part 
of the First Reign version, but merely the episode of the children 
of Rama. 3 

It is not known when the King wrote this versiun of the 


A Ramakien nor for wnat occasion. In the case of the older version, 


the author, perhaps more of an historian than his poetic son and 
successor, gave definite dates of the commencement of his writing 
and of its conclusion, stating at the same time that it was written 


3 for the dedication of the Chapel Royal of the Emerald Buddha, 


incidentally the year before he died. The Second Reign version is 
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in fact almost abrupt in its ending. 


that the origina] intention of the Ki 
the story again at his leisure, 


There is room for imagining 
ng might have been to resume 
From available sources we have 
nothing to support this suspicion nor to deny it. The editor of the 
version hàs made no attempt to soly 


€ the problem. 

165 T'he Biography y of King Rama 1] พ ร ะ ร า ช ป ร ะ ว ั ต ิ พ ร ะ ะ บ า ท ส ม เด ็ จ T 
พ ร ะ พ ุ ท ธ เ ล ิ ศ ห ล ่ า น ภา ล ั ย Thaivadhanäbänij Press, B.E, 2498 ER, pp. 
1-16, with appendices. 


This biography, issued in conection with the Edilio Prince ps, 
reviewed above, is got up similarly as tke three volumes. Its author- 
ship is not mentioned though it has been obviously written by no 
less a scholar than the Director himself of the section of Music in 
the Royal Fine Arts Department. It is in fact a treatment more of 
his literary activities than an all round biography, although it gives . 
some of the main facts in his life as well. 
Born during the latter days of the Ayudhya régime at his 
maternal home in Ambavä, in the province of Samud Songram, near 
which his father was serving as the Province Inspector of Rajaburi, 
he later accompanied his father to Dhonburi, where he was appren- - 
iiced at the greater Wat Bäywä io the then Patriarch of the King- 
dom. Asa youth he accompanied his father on all the campaigns 
to which his father Was sent. When his father became King he was 3 ad 
raised to the rank of a Caofá and eventually raised to the exalted 
position of Prince of the Palace to ihe Front. 


The author of the biography believes that he must have had 
a share in many of the Royal Writings attributed to his august 
father, for we find many beautiful passages therein almost identically 
worded with later works which are known for certain to have come 
from his pen, specimens of which are here quoted. His taste for the 
theatre was already apparent during the first reign for he trained a 
troupe of girl -dancers which happened to have been contrary to law 
and had to be disbanded. ; 

His chefs-doeuvres in art include the above-mentioned - 
carved door - panels of the Great Vihära of Wat Sudasna, still in situ, — 
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THE LOI KRATHONG 
By 


Phya Anuman Rajthon 


The full moon nights of the eleventh and twelfth lunar 
months, i.e. in the later parts of October and November, are the 
days of ‘Loi Krathong ” Loi is "to float” and Krathong is a “leaf 
cup” usually made of banana leaf as one often sces in the market. 


The leaf cup is used to hold something. Toi Krathong is, therefore, 


the floating of lights in a ieaf cup. During October and November. 


all the rivers and canais in the lowlands are Hooded and the waters 
in some places overflow their banks. The rainy season is new ina 
It is the time vf rejoicing for the weather is fair aftor 


sense over. 
but without its 


the rains. The sky becomes bright and clear, 
dampness. After the strenous labour of ploughing and planting rice 
for the last three months at a stretch from dawn till dusk, for the 
The peasants have only 


country-folk the heavy work is now over. 
During this in- 


to wait a month’ or more for the time of reaping. 
terval they have nothing much economically to do, but to spend a 
ative time of leisure with feasts and festivals of which there 


compar 
o months of October and November. But we 


ave many in these tw 
will speak here of the Loi Krathong only. 

If you go into a market just a few days before the full 
moon of October and November, you will see in some stalls or 
shops, displayed apart from other things, a number of Krathong or 
leaf cups specially made for sale in this season. I will not describe 
these krathongs, for à representative number of their kind may be 
seen new. Some of the krathong are not leaf cups at all, in the 
Generally, some of them are in the 
shape of a bird or a boat. They are more of a toy than a krathong, 
and have only made their appearance in recent years. These are 
confined mainly to the town people. The country-folk usually have 


ordinary sense of the word. 
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their own home-made krathong for the occasion, and perliaps there 
may be one or two progressive folk who make them in the shape of 
a bird or boat for the merriment of their children. Usually in a 
krathong, apart from a candle and one or more incense sticks, a 
small coin, say a one or five stang piece. is also put in, and sonic- 
times a mouthful of betal nut and betal leaf for chewing purposes 
is added. 1 am being particular in this instance, as the addition 
of these two small particular things is not generally observed now- 
adays. They are clues, if any, of the origin of Loi Krathong in 


its far off days. 


In the evening when the full moon begins to rise in October 
and November, the people, mostly old women and matrons with 
their children, carry one or two krathongs to the edge of the brim- 
ful running water. After the candle and incense sticks in the 
krathong are lighted, they let it go gently on the surface of the 
placid waters. A few folk will sometimes raise their hands in 
worship to the floating krathong. They watch the krathong as they 
float sluggishly along the water for sometimes until they float far 
away or out of sight. The children to while away the time play 
with water fire-works. The fireworks, apart from amusement, 
are a part of any celebration secularly and religiously. We light 
fireworks sometimes in the same spirit as we light candles as an 


act of worship. 


The floating krathong usually has a short life. As it floats 
far away from its starting place, the children further down stream 
will, in most cases, swim out to snatch the krathong. ใช ้ it is a 
beautiful one there may be a scramble for it. They will perhaps 
ignore the common ones, but will not forget to snatch up the 
small coin, if any, in the krathong. It is an aesthetic pleasure to 
see many krathongs with their flickering candle lights bobbing 
gently up and down, borne along the silent and placid flooded 
waters under the light of a full moon. Of course, I speak of this 
in the days when there were no motor boats and outboards to dis- 
turb the peaceful waters with their waves and unpleasant sounds. 
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above description, there 18 
al act attached te the 
and 


As can be gathered from the 


the nature of a ritual and ceremoni 


You simply nd incense sticks 


nothing in 
But the small coin 


Loi Krathong- 
let loose on ihe water. Th 
that is put in, and the lighting of the ca 


petray that there must be a cult of some kind. 
le for an explanation, the elder ones will tell you that the Loi 


an act of rewission to the Goddess Me Khongkba, the 
Khongkha is the same word as the Indian 

’ putin Siamest, er in general. 
r explain that in spite oft 


he scmetimes has polluted her 


r to ask her pardon: 
the simple believing 


months ? 


light the candle a 


at is all you to do. 
ndle and incense sticks 


18 you ask the 


peop 
Krathong 1$ 
Mother of Water. 


"or" Ganges’ jt meaus wat 


he Mother's bountiful gilt 
water in various 
Jt is an ex- 


“Gang” 
ney will furthe 
of water to man, 
e it is only prope 
if not plausible, 

But why do it in two consecutive 
e Lord Buddha printed his foot on 


ways, therefor 
is one which 


planation which, 
folk can, explain. 
lanation i8 that th 
e of the Nammada River 
est of the Kin 


Another exp 
the sand shor 
India in the Deccan by reat 
to worship the Lord Buddha's font-print W 
The Loi Krathong is therefore an act of W 


which is a far cry from here to India. 
as to the origin of 1 


g of Naga, 
‚ord had gone. 


hen the 1 
oot-print 


orsbip of His f 
This is à religious but 
al explanation oi Krathong which is 
the Buddhist scriptures. way useful 
on if 4 touch of religious explau 
n the nature of a folktale of 
y1 need not 80 into for 
olk of Northern 


Loi Krathong 


Jt is in one 


apocryph 
ation De given 


not to be found in 
¿raditi 
her explanation i 
kind, which long stor 
The Chiangmai t£ 
the origin of 


to preserve any 


to it. Where 15 anot 


the Buddhist Jataka 


il interest folklorists only. 
«nation for 


fferent expl 
identical with the Burmese. 

of Loi Krathong om its 
the Loi 


it w 
Thailand have a di 
which is, T think, 
ua description 
u ano 
anything muc 


I have now given YO 
de, but will now try to give YO 
You cannot expect 
e fifty years 280 
quite & young boy- 


popular si ther side of 
Krathong of the king. 
as I witnessed it and onl 


King Chulalongkorn’s reig 
Royal Loi Krathong has noW disappea 


y in part som 


n when I was 
yed even 


b from me 
during H.M. 
The 


in the later years of 


ER 


(SERED 


' 
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จ . x n 加 ร จ VA m 
that august monarch s reign. As far as I can gather, there was à L. 


revival once or twice during the rcigns of Their Majesties King Vaji- 
aud King Prachatipok. It was revived in one instance, on | 
_ 


ravudh 
e late Lord Northeliff's M. 
J » 


if I remember rightly of th 


the occasion, 
« on a minor scale. The Loi x 


visit to Sima. It was the Loi Krathon 
n a grand scale was never m 
What I know about the 
is from an article written by JL.M. King Chulalongkorn in his in- 
valuable work (พ ร ะ ร า ช พ ิ ธี eb 1A y Ceremonies during 
months of the years”. Dr. Quaritch Wales has quoted 
from this book in his interesting work “Siamese State 


g”. therefore 1 will not go fully into the subject. I think 
1 something of the royal Loi 


fact done. even in King 


Krathong 0 
royal Loi Krathonë 


Chulalongkorn’s reign. 
au) or the King 


the twelve 
copiously 
Geremonir 
Dr. Quariteh Wales has already sait 
Krathong. 

in his book that” the Loi 
ygnized ceremony or rite. 
all the people take part 
oncerned with neither 


H.M. King Chulalongkorn says 
ing to do with any rect 


| Krathong bas noth 
| It is merely à natter of rejoicing in which 
moreover it is € 
His Majesty thought that the 
ith the floating lanterns (ล ง โค ม 
hen Sukhothai 


It was des- 


and is not only for royalty : 
Buddhist nor Brahmin ceremony. 
thong had some connection W 


kings in the north W 


1 
i 
1 Loi Kra 
! Sjamese 


3590) as observed by 
capital some six or seven hundred years ago. 
yately in a book written by Nang Nophamat, @ beautiful 
and learned lady of the court of King Phra Ruang of Sukhothai’s 
The lady was the daughter of a Brahmin family priest 
She said that in the twelfth month (she said 


in November, the country Was 
iver to 


was tho 


eribed Orr 


capital. 
attached to the Court. 
eventh month) i.e. 
ng and his court went 


nenn 


nothing of the el 
flcoded. The Ki 
witness the people en 
night. Nothing is sai 


| can be taken as a fact t 


for a picnic oD the Y 
joying themselves during the water festival at 
à of the Loi Krathong of the people, but it- 
hat it took place. ‘he krathong Was most 
probably in the same shape as that which we see at the present day, 
for Lady Nophamat told in her book that she had introduced & new 
kind of krathong ju the shape of a big lotus flower and many other 

he running stream, NO doubt for his 


styles for the king to float in t 


ome SAN 
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enjoyment. 
be sung for the king on the occasion 


As will be seen, the Loi Krathong had already by that tiu 


no meaning religiously or ritually. It was a matter of enjoyir 


oneself leisurely and placidly during the flood period under the 
light of the ful! moon in ideal weather. No hint is given as to a 

small coin being in a krathong. ‘The origin of Loi Krathong as E 
Lady Nophamat explains is the worshipping of the Buddha’s Foot 
Print on the sand shore of the Nammada River us already described. 
Now the Chinese have their own Loi Krathong too and it is a ritual 
act. They call the Krathong “lotus flower lamp" and call the aa 
floating “the floating of the lamps” akin to the old Siamese word 
of floating lanterns ( ล อ ย โค ม ). Is there any connection: I think 
there is. The Indians have their floating lights, but vary from 
one locality to another. They attach no meaning or importance 
ritually to the act, and in fact in Southern India it is done merely 
as a custom and a picnic on the banks of a stream when the water 
is full. Of course there may be many explanations, some say that 
they do it to honour their favourite gods or goddesses. That is all 
ather from my Indian friends. = 
I can remember rather dimly the King's Ioi Krathong when 
The event took place on the river in front of the Royal | 二 
Part of the river in front of the 
the occasion. Two large boats were 
A long rope was attached 
There were many palace 


I can g 


I was a boy. 
Landing at the Grand Palace. 

l Landing was reserved for 
one at each end. 


Roya 
stationed midstream, 
to the two boats forming an outer barrier. 
boats patrolling the barrier and both 
Kratbong was to take place, 

I obtained thi les- 


guard- 
water space Where the Loi 
nofficial boats trespassing this area. 


provent u 

cription from à certain friend of mine in after years. At the tim 
I was too young to note anything. I saw a number fr 

royal barges moored alongside the Roya à 

by my elders were the king’s krathong. n 


aturally fixed on these particular 


boy was n gua 
thing else, hence I cannot remember what other 


= 


een... 
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H.M. the King and his court would not 
after 9 o'clock in the evening. 
actual Loi Krathong. 


arrive on the scene until Ë 
I left the place without seeing the 
Of course, there were crowds of people on 


the b: 
mks waiting to see the king and his conrt. This was all I saw 
and all I can remember, 


E 
R 


i but I will snpplement my incomplete des- » 
cription by and by with what 1 gathered afterwards. 


c If my memory serves me right, on one occasion when I 
went m a paddling boat with my elders, [ saw a great number of P 
hoats going to and fro on the river outside the barrier. It was à d * 
boat meet at night time. Every boat was free to ply happily with- 1 

2 out their powerful brothers, the launches and motor boats, to disturb m. . 
the peace. ‘The people in the boats were in good spirits. They 


sang and played music, in some cases with recitations and repartee. 
The children amused themselves with water fire-works of ihe kind 
you see now. There were moveable cookshops in boats of every 
description, and they found ready customers. If preferred, one 
could take one's own food and enjoy one's repast with one's fellows 
in midstream in ideal surroundings and amidst merry making. I 
long to witness such a scene again, bnt it will never come back, for 
it is of the past, for “old times are changed, old manners gone " 
if I may be allowed to quote half remembered words from Sir Wal- 
ter Scott's the “Lay of the last Minstrel” 


Now for my supplementary of the royal Loi Krathong which 
I have on good authority from my friend. He says that in old days 
the royal Loi Krathong was on a grand scale called krathong yai or 
big krathong. Some of the princes and ministers of state each made 
a krathong, They were big ones, So big that they could accommo- 
date in each of them a number of artists playing musical instruments 
or performing comic and practical jokes. The designs of the kra- 
giant lotus flowers, junks and what not. Each 


thong were various, 
No doubt there was fun and en- 


owner competed with the others. 
it was too costly to do every year. It was given up 
sed as substitutes 


This big 


joyment but 
and real royal barges illuminated in designs were u 


for the occasion during H. M. King Chulalongkorn's reign. 
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krathong took place in the full moon of the twelfth month 
ber) while the Krathong on a minor scale one of 
royal harges took place in the eleventh month (October). | 
with his couri viewed the display of Toi Krathong from a large 
foating pavilion having many large dug-ont boats as ai He 

dined and stayed there until past mid-nigbt, while the royal children pes 
amused themselves with water fireworks. = 

Primarily it is 


The origin of Loi Krathong can be traced. 
away 


g to the water spirits or the floating 
hat may befall you. The 
Eastern provinces have one 
aces light it with torches. 
Jothing. These will 
from their 


no doubt a yearly offerin 
to the depths of all sins and calamities t 
gmai and in the North 
made and in some pl 


They put in the krathong some provisions and ¢ 


be taken by some poor people down stream far away 
an act which is equal to that of transferring sins to 


as scapegoats. The Cambodians apart from the 
lar to the Bangkok one, have a special day 
Loi Krathong as an act of filial duty 
ask their departed ones to partake | 
pared for the occasion, which is no doubt an 
tive days. After the supposed 
urse, in a boat 


imaginary of co 
with provisions. ,The 


people in Chian 
vory big krathong 


starting places’ 
others using them 
Royal Loi Krathong simi 
e autumn month for 8 


during th 
tors. They 


to their departed ances 
of a feast specially pre 
echo of the first-fruit feast of primi 
e ancestors are sent away, 


repast, th nn 
tems Alle 

or krathong made of banana 8 | 

1 preserved by the people of Cambodian descent in 

Krathong to 


hy has the Loi 
Apart from aesthetic — 
tion than that — 


custom is stil 


some localities 
in the evening 


Bat w 

it is dark? 

able explana 

iritg ig often done at night in order to ธี e 
fect. The Chinese popularly explain 

เก ส light is to guide the way for drowning 8 yirits on 


that th H 
to the realm of darkness. 


of the Country. 


the Loi Krathong is in a sense a thanks : 
. Itis probably confined to agriculi ral 
water as a source of econon 
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Thirdly, the Loi Krathong in 


its later development is a 
pastime for spending 


an evening ontdoors amid pleasant surround- 
ings near the brimming water Which comes but twice successively 
in a year. The Loi Krathong is to me, therefore, a natural psycho- 
logical feeling in us to let Something float away as children often do. 
It is a mixture of a cult in a certain sense which has now lost its 
meaning, but which has survived only feebly in form to be added 
to the third surmise which you see today. That is why we have it 
in two consecutive months, October and November. I think the 
former month has something to do with the first and second explana- 


tions which subsequently merged to the later one. 
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A Lao version of the story: of Rama. 
ก จ : 
PRINCE DHANI. 

On a toaf of educational inspection ร ย 1928 of the northeastern 
provinces, the decoration of the dot of wat Nia in Roi-et attracted my 
attention in that it was.covered with frescoes on the exterior instead of 
interior walls as is usual elsewhere in this country: The frescoes depleted 
the scene Of a battle between Ráma and Ravanas The question then’ 
arose in my mind as to whether one would be enabled by them to detect 
divergences between the Lao story atid the one current among us in 
the Menam delta and lower valley. ‘Thé people up in this part of the 
Kingdom were descetided from those of Lanchang, "ówitig their 
allegiance to a Lao Buddhist civilisation dating back to the KiVth 
century of the Christian era when their state reached its ‘zenith ‘of 
power, stretching from Pasak or Nakon Campasak astride both banks 
of the Mekötig up past Wiengcan to the country round Luang Phra- 
bang, all three of the above-mentioned tows as well as Nakon Phnom 
on our side of thé river seeming to have been iheir main centres of 
culture. On a closer serutiny of thé fresedes One got the impression 


that it was just the representation ‘of a battle: in which were to Be 
füund the usual träditions of Thai pictorial art==póosstbly cotipeta- 


tively modern. The attribution of specifié complexions toth 
leading chatacters, such as-£reen for Rama and Ravana, red för 
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| B to indicate divergences in the Story since a battle is just a battle 
| i especially when Ravana and not his allies or relatives takes the field in 
| person. On further enquiries I was told that there was a certain 
“religious work ” dealing with the story of Rama which was read out 
or recited at ceremonies connected with dedications to the dead or 
at cremations. 

It was not till some two or three years later that the late Phya 
Sunthorn Thephakiccaraks, then governor of Roi-et and my host on 
the occasion of that visit, was kind enough to.send me a typewritten 
copy of a voluminous Lao story of Rama called the Rama Jataka. 
That the story of a Hindu warrior, worshipped in his land as a god, 
should assume the form of a Baddhist jataka was rather astonishing. 
The story of Rama, it is-true, is older than Buddhism, for in the oldest 
parts of the Buddhist Canon of the Tripitaka recitals of “ballads”, in 
Pali akkhana, are mentioned as being among a class of worthless 
Occupations “shunned by Gotama the Recluse.” 1 These ballads were 
explained by the Simhalese commentaries as being based upon such 
2 stories as that of Rama and such explanations have been accepted by 
| Scholars such as Hermann Jacobi and Macdonnell. Within the Canon 
^ itself, thongh ina comparati vely later section called the Jataka, among 
a collection of folklore and old stories is to be found a story called the 
Dasaratha Jataka, in which Rama with his brother Lakkhana and 
his sister (sic) Sita wander into the forest to keep his father's word of 
promise but do not meet Ravàna or wage war with him. Such must 
of course have been the oldest version of the Story of Rama current in 
Buddhist India. The extra-canonical Rama Jalaka however- had 
nothing to do with the Dasaratha J ataka and has never pretended to 
be so. Why it should have assumed the form of a jataka can only be 
explained by the parallel of Burma where no secular literature was ag 
ever looked upon with favour in olden days. Thus the.Lao story of 
Rama metamorphosed. into a jataka through religious bigotry. The 
Lord Buddha was made to say that he had been Rama in a former 
birth and his contemporaries had their due rôles in.the story. | 

1. Digha Nikaya, Cullakkhandhavagga,.1,,13.. BET 
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It should also be mentioned in this connection that beside this 

work Lao literature possesses in its collection of fables (pakorn), 2 
in the second book entitled the Book o f the Frogs ( Mandupakorn ) a 
tale of Dasaratha and a tale of Rama. The tale of Dasaratha relates that 
King Dasaratha has four sons, Rama, Bharata, Lakkhana and Sataghana. 
The King in old age retires to live in the forest with Lakkhana ‘ 
and his mother. The tale of Rama describes an abduction of Sita by 
Ravana, with whom Rama wages war in his own interest as well ล ส on 
behalf of Piphek, Ravana’s brother, to avenge a wrong done him. 
After victory he installs Piphek'as King of Lanka in Ravana's place. 
These tales, in a way reflecting the oldest version of the story as being 
distinct from the war of Tanka, are treated as secular literature and 
have nothing to do with our Rama Jataka either. 


To return to that copy of the Rama Jataka sent me by the late 
governor, I presented it in his name to the Royal Institute. Being too 
busy at the time I paid no more attention to it. Some years later a 
friend consulted me about an idea he had of publishing this work 3 I 
therefore had another look at it and found it highly interesting as a 
possible materiai for further research. With this object in view T beg 
to present this analytical summary in the hope that it may attract the 
attention of and stimulate a will to research by some scholar more 
competent than myself. 


‘TI s 

๑ 

The Rama Jataka is divided into two sections. The first con- 

sists of 20 chapters, called phuk or bundles, because they are written 
on palm leaves and tied with string into bundles, The second 
consists of 23. The first, after the usual formula of a Buddhist 
jataka, purports to give the history of the common ancestors of the 
hero and villain. Tapparames, a descendant of Brahma, has two 
sons, Thotaroth and. Wirulhok, names corresponding ‘to the: Pali 
2. cf Finot : Recherches sur la litteraturé laotienne, BEFEO, XVII. 1905. p. 


q พ ร ะ ร า ม ชา ค ก : พ ร ะ ส า ร ป ร ะ las ฐ แล ะ ห ล ว ง ศร ี อ ม ร ญา ณ เก ็ บ เล ่ า ค ว า ม : 
ย ม ศร WA. wadd. : E : 
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Dhataratha and Virulhuka respectively. Their capital is Inthapat. 
now Angkor. The elder son being deficient in arms. Tapparames 
appoints the younger son to be his successor. The elder, aggrieved 


at being passed over, leaves home and travelling “through forest. 


SNPS TEE NEE 


dales and hills " comes into the valley of the Thon river where he | 
builds his cäpital'named Mahanathi Sri Phanphao en the right bank. | 
A serpent-king however comes along and advises him to cross the | | | 
| 

| 


river and build a new capital, which is named Ganthaburi Sri Sattanag. j 
Thig of course is Wiengean and: the Then river i$ óbviously the d 
Mekong. In due time Raphariäsuan, i.e. Ravana the Great, son of || (| 
Wirulhok of Inthapat, comes to Canthaburi and forcibly leads away | 2 a 
King Thotaroth’s daughter Gantha: King Thotaroth has two othet | P 


children, Rama and. Lakéhana, who when growh up into strong youths 
are-highly proficient in theuse of-the-bow and arrow. "They volunteer 
to avenge the wrong done-to their house: by -cousin Ravana and set 
out on a long land journey to.the south. After subduing .Ravanar 
they: return home.by way of the. great river. During their.long 
journeys to Inthapat.and back, they .contract several. matrimonial 
liaisons with daughters of local chiefs and kings as. well as with 
o celestial nymphs: ánd their offsprings become later — in. the second 
part — leaders of their fathers’ s army in the subjugation of Ravana 
at his new capital of Lanka. The parties are finally reconciled and 
Cantha’s hand is given to Ravana with her father’s blessing. The 
main item of interest in this first part is the route by which the 
hero and his brother travel. Names are hewever difficult to iden- 
tify en account of the fanciful explanations given of their origins. 
One obtains an impression that the land-route to Inthapat is by way 
of the left bank of the Mekong. . Among recognisable names we 
find, between Nongkhai and the. ‘north-east bend where the river 
| ง turns south» three streams draining into the Mekong, namely ; the 
| Ngüm Qu). or Ngoum; the Ngeap (เง ี ่ ย บ ) and the San or Chati. The 
brothers then enter thick forests and eventually reach a-stream! ‚called 
Sé, and after that another called. Rohini, i.e, the. Red river, which 
could not surely refer to its more famous namesake in point of 
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meaning — the, Fleuve:rouge of Tonkin. They then enter a state | 
called Kabilaphat, described.as-the. land. of. various. Kha.tribes the | 
chief of which lives in a town called Khasamsaen; i.e. the three- i 
hundred-thousand-Kha.. This part is “shut.in by high, ranges of. | | 
mountain fringing upon Annam". A further march of fifteen | 
days bring them.to. the. “city. of the Ebom chief’ where a.month's 

stay. is made.. Passing. then through. a 'mud-sea" they arrive | 
after three or.-four. days’. march at. a “sea -of.unfathomable. depih f 
and breadth", into-which.the Thon.river flows. On the west bank | 
of; this river near the mouth they find.the city of Inthaphat, the 
goal.of:theim.expedition. Such a description .of the-Khmer. capital; 
whether. the original Indraprastha ‚otherwise Angkor. Thom or any 

of the_later.capitals.such- as Lovek is meant, would not be geograr 
phically applicable.and. there must.be a hyperbolic use of the. word 
“sea” (aun), in any. case. It is of course considered a poetic . 
licence to use the.word samud, meaning sea, for any big stretch of 


water in Thai literature. j : 

The.journey back by river is said to have been through the 

Khone rapids. and two towns are mentioned.as Takkasila.and 

Tawai. The. first of these towns is.difficult to identify but there is 

a village, about 30 miles .east - of Nongkhai_on the right bank 

which is.marked in some maps as Ban Tooay. There is really 

nothing in this part of the story that corresponds to any story of 

ย Rama save the names of the prineipal characters, Ravana and his 

brother Phibphi, i.e. Vibhishana, and another brother Inthachi, 
doubtless identical with Ravana's son Indrajit, etc. 


5° 6 “ap aee 


- 
1 


^ 


In.the second section we are on more familiar ground —that. is 
we begin the story ‚of Rama more or less in accordance. with local 
versions. Ravana reverts.to his.nnprincipled. nature and. being.un- 
satisfied. with. his. surroundings moves «sonth..to. found a new, seat of 
government which be names Lanka... He abducts Sida the wife.of 
Rama: who wages war against him to recover: her. The-presenta-- 
tion of the-story is in many ways- remarkable. for the majority of 
episodes in the Thai Ramakien which do not correspond to the 
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Ramayan of Valmiki is to be found in the Jao version told of 
course in a different way and some with many variations. As this 


study is primarily one of a comparative nature to help determining f 
the relationship of our Lao version with other versions of what | 
might he termed after Coedés as the Hinduised states of the Far I 4-8 


East, it häs been thought fit to include in the analytical narrative 3 = | 
given below comparisons chiefly with two other versions. One is F 2 
the standard Thai version of the Ramakien of 1798—commonly 1 ห 


known in this country as the Ramakien of the first Reign—as being 
the version of a most closely allied culture; the other is the 
Ramayana of Valmiki, as being the ‘standard version of world-wide 
fame. I might be all wed to add that by comparing this with the 
Ramayana 1 do not by any means commit myself to the opinion— 
still clung to in many quarters—that the Ramayana is the source of 

* any of these versions of the story of Rama, although I hope to be 
able to come to some deduction later regarding the provenance of 
the Thai and Iao versions. 4 Nevertheless there can “be no denial 
that of all the descendants of the old story of Rama in India that 
survive’ either in the motherland or its neighbours, the Ramayana 
of Valmiki will have to be looked upon as the proper heir to the 
ancient heritage. For the Ramakien the ‘abbreviated form of RK 
will be employed; for the Rama Jataka RJ whilst for the Ramayana 
it will be RY. To turn now to our analytical narrative: 

The commencement of the story in each of our versions is in- 
dicative of their nature. The Ramayana, being a Vishnuite bible, 
emphasizes the fact that Vishnu was invited to assume on earth the 
reincarnation of Rama. The Ramakien. though based upon an 
identical theme, is yet nothing but a secular epic--a fact clearly 
indicated in the epilogue which says that This work called the Rama- 
‘kien is an essay at presenting a pagan tale of no -great moral 
"essence but meant as an offering (to the Three Gems). W hosoever 


4. A short presentation in Thai of my conclusions on this question may be 
found in ป ร ะ ว ั ต ท ํ า ว ว ร จ ั น ท ร uay ว ิ จ า ร ณ เรื ่ อ ง เค ้ า ม ล เ แห ่ ง น ิ ท ธิ น อ ิ เห น า ขอ ง ไท ย c 
” wir. ๒ ๕ ๕ ๕ 7” 1941. ร 
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listens to this must not be misled by it but should moralise upon the 
impermanence of all things. It therefore gives the story of the 
invitation to Vishnu without the same devotional implieations. The 
Rama Jataka of the Lao on the other hand, having had to meta- 
morphose into a Buddhist Birth-story tracés the origin of its hero. 
to a bodhisattva «who has been jnvited to come to earth by Indra. se 
Contrary to the RY or RK, or in fact.almost any version of the =. 
story of Rama so far known, the RJ credits its hero with only one: 
brother Lakshna. It is however noteworthy that the old version. 
appearing in the Tripitaka ‘as Dasaratha Jataka—possibly the 
oldest story of Rama so far.known-records the same number. : . £5. 
To procede with our story, Ravana assuming the form of Indra’ SN 
violates the Queen of Heaven: The latter learning the truth only x = YE 
after the act had been committed, asks her husband to let her : 
assume a human existence on earth in order to avenge the wrong 
done her. She is therefore born as Sida, (Sita), the daughter of 
Ravana and his queen Sudtho (RK Montho, RY Mandodari). On the 
advice of the astrologer royal, Phibphi, the brother of Ravana, the 
child is abandoned because she is destined to bring about her 
father’s downfall. She is guarded however by the genii of the 
forest till discovered by an unnamed seer (named however by RK 
Janok, RY Janaka) living on.an island (RE, RY. Mithila). Having 
reached adolescence, she is given in marriage to Rama who alone of 
all suitors-including even Ravana-is able to lift up the ancient bow xs 
in the seer's keeping. We are next told that while the hero with dies 
his wife and brother live in the forest Sida is- abducted by Ravanu E 
through the well-known ruse of the golden hart. Phya Krut qx. A 
Jatayu, RK: Sadayu) opposes the abductor on histway back and is 
wounded by a ring which the. villain takes. from the. hand of the 
heroine. The ring is later,restored to Rama while searching for his. 
lost wife and becomes an important instrument for later 
tion. So far we are fairly well on the original theme | 


t default, th 


‘classic as well as the Thai «version, with one importan: 2 
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Now follows a series of five episodes "which find no counter- 
part in the .classic.Ramayana, though.three of. them.correspond: 
more or less.to.the Thai.Ramakien. One is:in.fact tempted to see 
in these. episodes: possible explanations.to ‚the otherwise mew inter- 
polations in that.Thai work. 

1. In: his wanderings 'in.search.of Sida Rama.eats:a. certain. 
fruit which tums:him:into: a monkey for-three years:during: which» 
seweral:of the-following episodes:take place-- This.one.isimot even, 
accepted by the Thai Ramakien.. . 

2.: An: unnamed :seer-(RK: Kodem::0f: Saket) living, in..the 
forest -hadia danghtercPhaengsi: (BKz.Swane)«ndealater: on twin.sons 
named Sangkib and Phalichan- Tke names-of. these two are of.course 

. jaentieal-with: Sugrive' (RK::: Sulorib) and Valin. (RK:.Phali).. The 
16les:of therbrothers are hawever:mixed-up-all: through. the: story 
and- what :is.told «of. therone,in all.other -versions is..attmbuted in. 
this story to the: other.. Agthey grow up.the.seer begins to. suspect 
they are not:his progeny. By. invoking divine helpin his.verificas 
tion .he..puts.them..to: a test:in.-which..he. throws all three into.a 
stream.. His.own.child,; Phaengsi,: swims.back. ta.him_ and. the 
others. (in.RK.they rare-turned inte.monkeys-and).. disappear- over 
the waters to. found.later. on a settlement.of their own -called Kasi 
(RY. Kishkindha3 Swæha:is later turned into. a monkey too by eating 
of that same fruits. which Rama .ate and the.two mate giving birth 
to the-monkey Hunlaman (Hanuman). 

3. A-bull:born-of. Thoraphi (RY Dundubhi) after goring to 
death: his :own:fathér: -and..thereby winning leadership. in his 
own herd: becomes: arrogant: and: challerges:- Sangkib:: the 
monarch';of : Kasie (RE: Phali: of::course): to. a mortali: combat 
Tlkíe-- younger: brother-:Phalichän: .(RK= Sukrib) waiting: outside 
tle=caveı:where ¿he - combat::is. taking. place,:and «believing: his 
brothen: ta..have.+besen: killed .by the- bull, :seals.ap; the. entrance 
inzaceordance: with. his ‘brother’s instruetions,gixen;before:;going:im. 
Tie. elden:brotherccomes.out at lasts and, jenraged by what. he. takes 
to be his brother's treachery, quarrels with him. In.the sezies.of 
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fights which follow the elder brother is killed by an arrow shot by 
Rama who had allied himself with the other party. The help 
given by Rama to Sugriva against his brother Valin is of course 
classical. 

4. We come now to another episode which occupies a 
different position in the development of the story of the Thai 
Ramakien, of which it is a well-known part though it is told rather. 
differently to the Lao Jataka. A demon, Nantha (RK: Nontuk, a 
corruption of the same word, both derived from the Sansk. .Nanda), 
a porter of Heaven, is gifted with a magic finger which will kill 
any one pointed at. He becomes a dangerous nuisance to the 
heavenly communities thereby. To rid bim a beautiful celestial 
damsel’s help is enlisted. RK says the damsel is Vishnu in 
disguise. She promises her love to the infatuated Nantha on condition 


that he learns to dance. While teaching him the damsel points to2 


fatal spot on her body and the demon imitating ber kills himself 


5. By the time of his alliance with the monarch of Kasi, 
Rama is released from his curse of an existence as a monkey. Now, 
the widow of Sangkib, named Kodtaraj, in assisting her husband to 
fight his brother got wounded in the eye and blinded. She comes 
at this juncture by Rama and is cared of the blinduess by the hero. 


She is enabled to have a son by him into the bargain, whe under 


the name of Kwan Thaofa is later to become one of Rama's leading 
generals in his war with Ravana. The RK has no such episode. 
| The rôle played by this character seems identical with the 
i Ongkot of the Thai Ramakien though Ongkot js a son of 
| Phali and therefore -the heir of tbe Kingdom of Khidkhin. 
Nor, by the way, is Hanuman 2 son of Rama in the Thai 
version, his father -being instead - the wind-god, Vayu. One 
cannot help remarking that it is tothe credit of the Thai Ramakien 
ร that its hero Rama is distinguished by his unwavering constancy: to 


his wife through the long trial of separation. 


1 
| : All preparations being ready, Rama now begins his advance 


mmn e NN 


upon the enemy, and we revert again from episodes to the mai 
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story more or less in conformity with the Ramayana and the 
Ramakien. Throughout the prosecution of his campaign against 
Lanka, the hero of the Lao story is accompanied by many principle 
characters of the epic, and it willnow be worth our while te review 
their rôles. The brother Lakshna has ever been a constant com- 
panion, and his presence on Rama’s council of war and in his 
battles is a matter of course. Another constant companion since 
the early days of the Inthapat campaign, though only mentioned 
in this narrative for the first time, is the divine steed Manikab, in 
every sense a Sift from heaven having been presented to Rama by 
Indra. Not only is he a resourceful mount of the hero, but is 
besides a trusted friend and councillor sharing in all deliberations. 
To him is the credit of having saved Lakshna's life from Rama in 
a frenzy of anger on learning of the loss of Sida. To him too 
belong magical powers, for he once underwent a trance by which 
he succeded in forcing Ravana to come out of his lair and be van- 
quished in battle. Manikab is indeed a character peculiar to the 
RJ, as he is not found in any other version of the story of Rama. 
Two other personages are also peculiar to this version with respect of 
their rôles: namely Phaengsi, as a wife of Rama while in the 
simian stage; and Kodtaraj, widow of Sangkib and later wife of 
Rama. -Both may be classed as amazons taking part in Rama's 
battles and both have valiant sons in their father’s service. These 
sons, Hunlaman and Kwan Thaofa, already mentioned, have their 
seats on the council of war and usually take prominent parts in the 
conduct of war in all respects. Two others are mentioned as coun- 
cillors and allies, namely: Phalichan, King of Kasi and Munyiraj, 
King of Inthapat, the latter being the main supplyer of man-power 
for fighting. While the Lao jataka relates that Rama's man-power 
is human, with the one exception of Hunlaman, the RK recruits 
his army from the monkey-hosts from Khidkhin and Chomphu and 
the RY adds bears to the monkeys. Among the lesser leaders in RJ 
E : are four sons of Rama and four of Lakshna born in earlier adventures 
of the first section. The names of some of them are noteworthy, 
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because they are curiously mixed up. One is Ongkot (RY Angada, 

L RK Ongkot) who in the other two versions as well as any other 

version is the son of the monkey King Valin of Kishkindha. In 

RY Lakshmana also names his son Angada but that comes long 
after the war in Lanka. Another of these sons of Rama is named 
Thosakanth, i.e. “the Ten-necked”, the regular name in the Thai 
| Ramakien for Ravana, King of Lanka! As for the other side, be- 
sides Phibphi and Inthachi. brothers of Ravana, are mentioned as 
leaders the eldest son Chetthakumar and the nine sons of Queen 
Sudtho. An ally of Ravana in this campaign is the Naga-King of 
Pattalum, the netherland, to which state I shall have occasion to 


refer later. 
On the way of his advance, Rama decides to send Hunlaman 
n the whereabouts of | 


and Kwan Thaofa on a mission to ascertai 
Saxe for minor details i 


: Sida and what may be happening to her. 
L and one ratlıer important side-issue the narrative follows the line 
of the classic version. That side-issue, important because it isa 
favourite episode of farce on the stage and therefore widely known, 
ers put to the seer called Tafai, the 


concerns the test of magical pow 
da) of whom the brothers (RK: 


«“Flame-eyed” (RK: Narod, i.e. Nara 


Hanuman goes alone, Ongkot waiting on the north side of the 


oceans) sought and obtained asylum for one night on their way to 
Lanka. The brothers are worsted in their attempts against him in 
the same way as is told in the RK. They then arrive in Lanka 


and their adventures are the same as in the Thai work, save that 
mmit suicide. Intrud- 


it does not include the attempt of Sida to co 

ing into the bedchamber of Ravana they tied his hair with that of 
Queen Chantha in a magical knot which could be undone only by the 
Queen boxing the King’s forehead. This episode finds its parallel 
s of ballads recited at performances of the 


in the Khamphak, 3 serie 

_Khon depicting the, campaign of Lanka, and believed to date from 
the days of Ayuthya, being thus anterior to the Thai Ramakien of oO 
1798. The RK itself relegates this incident to a: much later part of s 


the story. The brothers then assuming the forms of monkeys “' 


` 
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havoc with the city of Lanka and its guardians but are finally 
caught. Finding it impossible to punish them, for they resist and 1 
defeat their tormentors in all their attempts, it is learnt from the 
culprits themselves that the only way to kill them is by 
applying fire to their bodies. This done, they writhe and move 
about all over the palace and set fire to all buildings that way, after 
which they escape out of the city, which is by now all ablaze. 
Neither of them can extinguisb a small flame on their respective 
bodies and have to hurry back to Rama at Inthapat for advice. 
The hero tells them to return to where the fire had been first 
alighted. They therefore return to Lanka which they find already 
ว่ completely built. Unlike the RK, nothing is said about Rama’s 
anger at their having overstepped 'his ‘injunctions in setting fire 
to the enemy’s capital. Their intentional arrogance in Ravana's 
presence finds a counterpart later on in the RK, in which Ongkot. 
sent on a mission making a final appeal to peace, doubles up his 
long tail to form "a seat as high as thethrone of the King of Lanka". 

Manikab now advises Rama to find an ancient chart wherein 
is marked a shallow by which one crosses over to Lanka. The 
task is allotted to the brothers Hunlaman and Kwan Thaofa. After 
many enquiries the brothers succeed in finding it under the oceans 
inside a gigantic fish sustaining the earth. Rama then shoots an 
arrow with the message informing the enemy of his impending 
attack offering to retire if Sida is restored to him. These two 
items exist neither in the RY nor RK. Ravana now summons a 
council of war; and, being advised against retaining the lady, 
literally throws out his advisers, the brother Phibphi and Inthachi 
as wellas his own son Chetthakumar, who with their families join 
Rama as the latter is after all their own cousin. 

We now come £o the war in Lanka. On this subject the RY 
‘devoted one out of seven books. The RJ too devotes a big propor- 
tion te it, but the Ramakien has a much bigger proportion of tales 
of firhting. Between the RJ and the RY the treatment is not the 
same. While RY is lengthy because of its speeches on the field of 
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battle the RJ makes it up with extra episodes. The RK, adopting A i 
almost all the RJ's extra episodes, has many others besides. The Rs 
campaigns of Kumphakan and Inthrajit (RK), not separately dealt Te 
with in RJ, are recounted at great length and though following a 
similar line as the RY are much more detailed. Various relatives 


ye 
er and allies of Ravana are introduced in RK without parallels in the 
Le. other. two, suck for instance as the mighty Sahassadeja whose 
we gigantic size frightens the monkey-soldiers, the two tusked sons of » 
e. Thosakanth born of elephants, Satthasura and Virunchambang and E: 3 
ist many others. 

ly me AND present matters as clearly and as condisely as possible itis 

vs proposed to arrange {he incidents of battle in the following 

are tabular form: 4 Hae 
p The Rama J ataka. The Ramakien and references. E = 
de 1. Rama orders the construc- 1. Incident of the “Floating 3 
i". . tion of the causeway Over Lady,’ in: which - Benya- : 
kn the seas, daughters of the kaya, niece of -Thosakanth : 
» Naga-King ‚break. through (Ravana) impersonates Sida. 

ker d it by carrying away the . Her fraud at first believed $ 
dus stones for fun, are caught in, but Hanuman exposes it 

-fan and seduced by Hunlaman by cremating the corpse- 

ing and brothers, thus putting Benyakaya unable to en- 

wo an end to their mischief. dure the heat takes to 

\ flight. but is caught, punish- 

Pa . © ed and then released. 

di : RY has no sach episode. 
= 11. Rama sends an arrow again 11. The construction of 
to inform Ravana of his ' cause-Way almost B 


‘conditions of peace. 
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À banana trunk disguised 
as the corpse of Sida floats 
past Rama'g camp. Rama 
taken in but Chetthakumar 
exposes the fraud. 


a. Four Lanka. generals 
give battle and are, 
killed; 


b. One of them sends reals 
and magical snakes to 
annihilate Rama's army 
during the above but 
they are thwarted by 
magical garudas, the tra- 
ditional enemies of ser- 
‘pents. 

the 

charms Rama and the 

whole camp to sleep and 
steals Rama to the nether 


Maiyarab 


world where he lives. Hun- 


Jaman, and ; the three 
brothers rescue him, and 
kill Maiyarab. 
Ravana's nine Sons give 


battle and are defeated. 


VII. Ravana mounts a hill to 


Magician . 


take a look at the enemy's 


Ill. 


IV. 


(Vol. XXXVI 


RY gives the story of 
the 
quarrel or the Naga-ladies. 
RJ L 

The mission of Ongkot to 
offer final term of peace, 
ending in a fight. 

RY in agreement. 

RJ II and in the incident 
of the burning of Lanka. 
Thosakanth sets up 2 big 
canopy on top of a hill to 
view the enemy's camp. 
Sukrib flies at him. He 
takes a headlong fight. 
RY has a rather . similar 
story but puts it before the 


mission of Angada. . 


construction without 


- RJ VII. 


VI. 


RK has the same story of 
Maiyarab though the res- 
cuers is Hanuman alone. 
RY has none such story. 
RJ V. à E 


A much longer series of 
battles, in which are to be 


found reminiscences of RJ. 


TV (b) corresponding to the 
battle of the bow of Naga 


MIS md 
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camp. Rama shoots and 
Ravana takes to headlong 
flight. 

VIII. Ravana and all his army 
leaders give battle. The 
nine sons are finally killed. 
Ravana wounds Rama with 
the lance Mokkhasakdi. 
Hunlaman brings 2 moun- 

: tain of herbs to Chetthaku- 
mar who cures Rama. 

IX. The fourth and last battle. 
Ravana is vanquished and 
killed. 


15 


bas shot by Inthrachit, of 
RJ VI corresponding to the 
battle of the ten Princes 
(ส ิ บ ซน ส ิ บ ร ถ ) and of RJ VII 
to several battles fought hy 
Thosakanth and Kumpha- 
kan. 
RY conforms more to RK 
than RJ for it records 
pattles given by Kumbha- 
karna and Indrajit as well 
' as Ravana and others. 
VII. The last battle happening 
to be the fourth given by 
Ravana, and in this he is 
killed. 


The dowagers NOW take the initiative in doing what they and 
everybody else in Lanka except Ravana have been long convinced 
astbe only jast and correct thing, the restoration of Sida to her 
rightful partner. They also invite Rama to accept the throne of 
Lanka. Accepting the first condition, without the RY's and RK's 
ordeal by fire on the heroine's part; Rama declines the throne and 
anoints the brother of the dead monarch, Phibphi, as his successor: 
After a stay of three months to give rest to his army» Rama 
returns to Inthapat, disbanding the allied armies. From Intbapat 
on his way home Rama founds settlements along the way, and the 


names of these are mentio 
Sri Ayuthya» Nakon Raj, 


ned as being Phisnulok, Nakon Sawan. 
Phutthaisong and Phimai. Thus we are 


again off the track of the story of Rama. 


But we bave not left the 8 


are told that by proc 
change monkeys into men Rama 


human state. The Ramakien relates 
eral to the rank of co-ruler of Ayuthya with 
Hanu- 


raises the monkey gen 
himself, bestowing upon him regal 


tory of Rama altogether yet- * We 
uring that wonderful fruit which is able to 


turns his 500 Hunlaman into à 
that after the war, Rama 
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mer ๒ 0 is of too modest a disposition, and after acquiescinw 
in accepting his master’s honour for a time goes to surrender the 
regal privileges on the plea that he wishes to assume the vows of 
asceticism. This granted Hanuman retires to the forest and seeks 
a preceptor who however would not accept a simian candidate 


for the ascetic life. Hanuman therefore assumes the form of a 
man and takes the vows. 


The final act of the drama concerns the disgrace of Sida, 
which though forming an incident of the Uttara Kanda of the 
Ramayana, is related in the RJ more in conformity withthe RK and 
other Indonesian versions than with that classic. While Rama is out 
onan inspection tour of his kingdom, Sida is persuaded by her maids- 
in-waiting who have never seen Ravana to draw for them a picture of 
him: Rama's sudden arrival back puts them all to confusion for fear of 
Rama’s jealousy. This arouses Rama’s suspicion and ona search being 
made the picture is discovered. Learning that Sida drew it he 
orders Lakshna to kill her. Lakshna, however, leads out the 
sister-in-law and after a time returns to show Rama his sword 
tainted by 8 dog's blood as 8 proof of his having carried ovt the 
order. Meanwhile the lady. mounted on Manikab is taken to the 
seer who brought her up from childhood and in time gives pirth to 
a son by Rama named But (meaning; “son”). Later en the seer 
creates by magical power another son named Hup (“image”) 
who is just the image of his brother. As they grow up they come 
into conflict with Hunlaman’s minor officials which develops me 
such a big. affair that not only Hunlaman but Rarna and his 
brother Lakshna (RK: the other brothers Bharata and Satrughna) 
to help the officials ‘against the rowdy unknown boys- 
not being able to. harm the other, 


come out 
e 5 - ny 

he weapons of either pa ; 
: ecc the cause of it, questions the boys of: their 


ma, 8 s 
Ra tage: Their reply i$ to the effect that they are sons of the 
parentage 


Lord Rama whom they have never seen because their mother P. 
or e 


is living by herself 


‘on all sides and all live happily ever after. 


aa hermitage This leads to a reconciliation 
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from the above except on 
as the name of being Lob, ie 


neident of the Release Of the 
myanda s story of 


pt. 1) 
differs 


While the Ramakien hardly 
the “Image” 


minor poinis such 
it however includes an 1 
ficial Horse, no doûbt parallel to the Ram 


the great sacrifice calle 


Lava, 
a the asvamedha. 
it that Sita is banished from. 
e RK or RJ, to receive capital 
punishment. Sita besides gives birth to twin sons Kusa and Lava. 
is anything told in RY of the fight between uncles and 
sin consequence of the sacrificial horse: 
if at all familiar with the Ramakien, will have 
noted by the time he gets thus far in reading this article that 
ant episodes of the RE which do not 
King Gakrawat of 


there are still many 
n this work, such as the wat with 
And yet no other ‚pair‘ of 


find place i 
Maliwan after the Lanka campaign. 
blance to one another. 


Rama-stories bear S 
The end. as £ the three 


sacri, 
celebration by Rama of 
moreover has 


ordered, as in th 


the 
The Rumayand 


Ayodhya and not 


nor 
nephew 
The reader 


import 


characteristic divergences 


at the end of 


story 
formula: thus: 
«Ay the en q of the discourse the Bud 
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While the Ramaki 
kien hardly differs fr 
5 0 dly differs from the above except on 
Be ` name of the “Image” being Lob, Le 
Ava, it however includes an inci | 
> D an incident of the Release of the 
sacrificial Horse, no doübt 1 
parallel to the Ramayana's story of 

the celebration by Rama of the great sacri 
SE f sacrifice called the asvamedha. 
ARM s LC e has it that Sita is banished from 
y ya, and n i 

20 ordered, as in the RK or RJ, to receive capital 
punishment. Sita besides gives birth to twin sons Kusa and Lava 
nor is anything told in RY of the fight between uncles and 
nephews in consequence of the sacrificial horse. 

The reader, if at all familiar with the Ramakien, will have 
noted by the time he gets thus far in reading this article that 
there are still many important episodes of the RE which do not. 
find place in this work, such as the war with King Cakrawat of 
Maliwan after the Lanka campaign. And yet no other .pair of 
Rama-stories bear such a close resemblance to one another. 

The end. as the beginning, of the three works compared show 
characteristic divergences. The devotional Ramayana has it that 
at the end of the span of their lives the hero with his brothers 
and the heroine are remerged into Godhead in heaven; the secular 


Ramakien is not concerned with the death of its hero, heroine 
Rama Jataka winds up the 


and their family; and the monastic 
-story by the usual 


story in the traditional manner of a birth 
formula, thus: 

«At the end of the di 
reiterating that King Ravana born to give 
bodhisattva Rama in those days is now born as Devadatta. ..-- 
King Thotaroth the father of Rama as King Suddhodhana, 

3 Queen Wisutthi Soda as Queen Maya, Prince Lakshna as the 
.... Sida as Uppalavanna: (the bhikkuni) 


those days he has become today 


scourse the Buddha summed up by 
injury to the 


Venerable Ananda . : 
EDER As for King Rama of 


none other than my very self.” 
moa 


The two parts of this story are 
ribes as its leading motive 


thus sharply divided. Each 


one desc a campaign to avenge the 


à “dé WO | ee POLLEN uu) eoe. Lcd See a ee nie, .- 
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Th : 
p c 
; , the RK or RJ, to receive ¢ 
punishment. Sita besides gives birth to twin sons Kusa 21 a 
nor is anything told in RY of the fight heiween unel 
nephews in consequence of the sacrificial horse. | 
The reader, if at all familiar with the Ramakien, 
noted by the time he gets thus far in reading this = cle 
e still many important episodes 
find place in this work, such as the war with King Cakrawe 
ter the Lanka campaign. And yet no other ¿pair X 
Rama-stories bear such a close resemblance to one another. S 
The end. as the beginning, of the three works compar : 
ces. The devotional Ramayana has that 
their lives the hero with his brothers | 
d into Godbead in heaven; the secular 
death of its hero, heroine NE 


Ramakien is 
and their family: and the monastic Rama Jataka winds UP 


story in the traditional manner of a birth 


there ar 


Maliwan af 


characteristic divergen 
at the end of the span of 
and the heroine are remerge 


reiterating that 

bodhisaltva Kam 

King Thotaroth the father of 

sutthi Soda as Queen. Maya» | 

.... Sida as Uppalavan 

Rama of those days he 
จ ง 


a in those days is now born 35 De: 


Queen Wi 
Venerable Ananda. + 
u... As for King 


none other than my very self. = 


The two parts of this story are thus 
e describes 85 its ] e a 


on 
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history, the second p the first posibly bears a tinge of locat 
: à vs more or less accurately the story of 
Rama, the hero of the Indian national epic. The seat of war of 
the first part is placed at Inthapat, obviohsly the Khmer capital of 
Yasodharapura, now Angkor Thom; whilst that of the second is at 
Lanka, a deserted place resuscitated by Ravana. Cantha, the 
heroine of the first section, reminds us in some respects of the 
Monthothewi of the Ramakien; whilst the heroine of the second 
section is part and parcel of Sida, heroine of the Thai Ramakien 
in almost every respect. Both sections are curiously interwoven 
with suggestions of the migration of peoples in the valley of the 
Mekong and thence to the south and of the founding of cities and 
gtates in those areas. These suggestions are nevertheless far from 
historical, for Phutthaisong, Pasak, Phisnulok, Phimai and even 
Ayuthya are treated as being almost of the same age. Although 
Rama and his brother Lakshna as well as Ravana are brought into 
the first section, their story has no parallel in the usual stories of 
Rama. In the second section however these three assume their 
-names being out of their setting. The 
royal House of Inthapat is traced back, as in the Ramakien, to 
Brahma and his progeny- Tapparames, the ancestor, has two sons, 
Thotaroth and Wirulhok. The elder being weak in ami the 
succession passes over him to the younger, who is Ravana’s father. 


Now according to the Ramakien, Lastian (RY Pulastya ), also a descen- 
dant of Brahma, has many sons among whom was Kuperan (Kubera) 


also weak in arms and therefore passed over with regard to 
A younger brother, Thosakanth, i.e. Ravana, 


Throne of Lanka. It is worthy of notice that the 
in Pali Dhataratha, is that of one of the 
the Earth, and SO also is Kubera. The 
name of Rama’s father Dasaratha and 

lin the Serat Kanda 
We see add is also called Destarata, an equivalent to 
* É the eldest Pandava Prince, Dhrtarastra, of the 
the n 


Mahabharata. ; 


abduction of a girl. 


proper röles, only place 


the elder, 
the succession. 
succeeds to the 
name of Thotaroth, 
loka pala or guardians of 
confusion between the 
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The main problem concerning the first section is the identifi- 
cation of the historical parallel of the story, We know that at 
the beginning of the XIVth century of the Christian era Phya 
Suwanna Khamphong reigned over Lanchang. He banished a son 
who had seduced a member of his harem, ahd the son took refuge 
at the court of the Khmer monarch at Angkor. The latter gave 
his daughter in marriage to the Prince’s son, named Fa-ugum, who 
was later equipped with an army to reclaim his fatherland, a 
measure probably intended by his father-in-law to strengthen 
Khmer influence in the upper valley of the Mekong. Fa-ngum in 
a triumphal march carried all before him and became a hero. He 
established Wiengean as bis capital under the identical name of 
Canthaburi Sri Sattanag (-anahut). Fa-ngum was just that sort of 
a figure about whom minstrels would sing even when his days are 
long past. He however was a Lao, that is to say a native of that 
section of the great Thai race which was migrating down the Indo- 
chinese mainland to supplant the Mon-Khmer races before them. 
Nevertheless Fa-ngum, though descended from the royal House of 
Lanchang, was brought up in the Khmer country; whilst the Rama 
of our jataka is both descended and brought up in Lanchang. 
Fa-ngum went from Angkor to conquer the north; whilst the Rama 
of our jataka went from the north to conquer Angkor. The 
parallel seems therefore inapplicable. As there is no other his- 
torical figure, one begins to doubt whether it was meant to be a 
parallel to history at all. If however it was not, why then intro- 
duce the place-names of local history? I am ruling out Funan's 
conquest (through Fan Che-Man) of parts of the Malay Peninsula 
because we know of it from external (Chinese) records and may be 
certain that the fact has never been known to those local mediaeval 
chroniclers, who might have had any influence upon theshaping of 


Our story. 

The second section contains two features of interest. One is 
the problem of its scene of action — Lanka. The other is the 
form in which the story of Rama is told all through it. With 
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B rst problem, one feels that since the story bns Doc 
developed from scenes along the Mek แพ ล ก 0 
Empire then across the sea Ne > = se to FO 
which is named Lanka at s i = a “deserted island in the south” 
amka, that island must be nearer to the mainland 
of Indochina in just te same way as the real stor Ñ 
where develops its scene of a 1 ค s ภา s 
downwards past the Vindhya and = E ee 0 0 
the seas to Ceylon. Now i is B e SON 
lanh เพ MES zs -known that the d of 
| j d to be adopted to designate 
a kingdom of the lower middle part of the peninsula of Malaya, 
the Ling-ya-sseu-kia of the Chinese. That state would easily 
answer to the description of the “isiand across the seas to the 
south”, inspite of the fact that it ismerely “across the seas” and not 
an island. The supposition that the Lanka of our jataka is identi- 
cal with this state rather than with the classical namesake of the 
real story seems therefore more than probable. It is farther 
strengthened by the mention of an ally of the King of Lanka in 
the person of the Naga-King of Pattalum, the netherland. One 
cannot help seeing in this low-lying Kingdom of the Naga any 
other locality than the modern province of Phatialung, reputed to 
have been the seat of an ancient but vague civilisation, a low-lying 
stretch of land between Nakon Sri Thamaraj the ancient Tamra- 


linga and the Lankasuka just mentioned. The main thing lacking 


is the historical figure to be identified with the Ravana of our 
jataka, for we do not know that any particular hero of Inthapat 


had ever had anything to do with going across the seas to found 
there a new state. 

The problem 
buri in the first as well 
of Inthapat who went across the sea 
Lanka and became the villain of the story in the second section is 
e impossibility of finding historical 


therefore of the identities of the hero of Cantha- 


as the second sections and of the monarch 
s to found a new state called 


quite similar in respect of th 


parallels although the scenes 0 
Failing more definite evidences we are 


f action are laid in real localities of 


this neighbourhood. 
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Ee io E at the only conclusion possible, namely that the 
raconteur of the jateka-and his audience UE 
natural supposition that A a Pas i: Wee E 
Buddha, lived their lives ne o 
t our part of the World 5 In short 
the terra cognita of the Lao of those days consisted only of the 
valley of the Mekong and its adjacent lands and like the ancient 
Romans all land beyond that pale was merely unknown. In this 
way classical heroes of India became nationalised inio Lav or That 
or their neighbours. Ina way this testifies to the popularily of 
the epics, as borne out by the statement of an eminent savant of 
the present day, thus; 

"Y héritage littéraire de l'Inde ancienne est encore plus ap- 
parent que l'héritage religieux. Pendant toute la periode hin- 
done, le Ramayana et le Mahábhárata, le Harivamea ¢t les 
Puránas ont été les principales, sinon les uniques sources d'in- 
spiration des littératures locales. Dans toute l'Indoehine 
indienne, en Malaisie, à Java, toute cette littérature épique et 
légendaire congtitue encore la trame du théâtre classique, des 
danses, du théâtre d'ombres et de marionettes. D'un extrémité 

ire de l'Inde extérieure, les spectateurs continuent à 
e Räma et Sita.” 


à Pan 
wer sur les malheurs d 


i plet 
As to the other feature of interest in the second section. the 
foregoing analysis has shown how closely the Rama Jataka 


e Thai Ramakien in its main details and in the extra | 
episodes not found in the classical Ramayana of Valmiki. This 
is an jmportant fact to bear in mind for it supplies one of the 
essential missing links in the process of development of the Thai 
ately standardized by the Ramakien of 1798 other- 
Version of the First Reign T $ 1 


resembles th 


version, only l 


wise known as the 


5. For a parallel in locating the story of Rama to the raconteur's world, see 3 238 
3 Huber: Etudes indochinoises, I, BEFEO, V, p.168. I have also been told ว : 
à by M. P. Mus that the parallei exists too in Cham literature. 


a 6: Coedes: Histoire ancienne des Etats hindouises d’Extreme - Orient, 


Hanoi 1944. p. 329. 
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IV 
one more consideration now remains—that of chronology. 


Within the work itself ther 
Unfortunately my 


^ Only 


e is but little direct indication of its ase. 
ignorance of the dialects of the north-east prevents 
me altogether from a phiiological examination of the text beyond 
gauging itg Meaning. Whether th Intl ; 
dist he g ethe e name Inthapat referred to the 

"Pla. of Angkor or any later capital such as Lovek that 
need not put us off the track too far, for the mention of the 
founding of Ayuthya—though an incidental One and not at all 
accurate in point of fact—would set the earliest limits to its age 
within the XIVth century. Another incidental mention of a town 
called Nakon Raj, an old name of Korat before its renaming by 
King Narai in the XVIIth century as Nakon Rajasima sets a limit 
to the other end. I have been moreover told by the Right Rev., 
Somdech Phra Maha Viravongs, an authority on Lao philology and 
literature, himself a native of Ubol, a big settlement of former 
Wiengean people, that the work was probably written during the 
golden age of Lanchang literature under King Setthathiraj (1548 — 
1571), with which surmise J shall have to rest content till some 


more definite proof is available to the contrary. 
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The Ramayana Drama in Myanmar 


he story of Rama first reached Myanmar 

as it did several Southeast Asian countries 
with the early Indian traders and merchants, 
some of whom settled down to form Hindu com- 
munities.! The early Pyu people worshipped 
some Hindu deities; one of their earliest cities 
was called Beikthano or Vishnu City, which 
flourished from about the 1* to 8^ century AD. 
Rama is worshipped by the Hindus as an avatar 
or incamation of Vishnu, so the story of Rama 
might have been known to the Pyu people, 
though there is as yet no concrete proof. 

The oral narration of the Rama story, or the 
Ramayana, preceded the visual depictions, 
which in turn were followed by literary rendi- 
tions in prose and poetry and later by dramatic 
performances. In some periods these four 
aspects of the Ramayana tradition co-existed, 
over-lapping, intermingling and influencing each 
other2 In modern times we have the Ramayana 
in video and movies. 

The first pictorial evidence of the Ramayana 
being known in Myanmar is from the early 
Bagan Period. In the terra-cotta plaques 
depicting the 550 (or rather 547) Jatakas of the 
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two Hpetleik pagodas, the Rama story is shown 
as incorporated into the Buddhist tales 3 Inthe 
Nat-hlaung Kyaung (Vishnu Temple) ofthe 1 w 
century in Bagan, there are two brick and stone 
sculptures of Rama and Parasu Rama.“ 
In the lovely tondi of the Abeyadana Temple 
of King Kyansittha’s period (A.D. 1084-1112) 
a figure of Rama riding Hanuman can be seen.” 
We can, therefore, safely say that the 
Ramayana was known to the Myanmar people 
by the 11% century if not earlier. King Kyansittha 
himself claimed descent from Vishnu and 
asserted that he was a close relative of Rama in 
two of his Mon inscriptions, one from Mya Kan. | 
Bagan the other from the Kyaik Thalan Pagoda 
near Thaton.° i 
The Rama story is known in three fi 
the Myanmar: i 
(1) Rama as an avatar, an incamatio 
Hindu God Vishnu. In old Bagan the Va 
Brahmans played an important 
ceremonies, even as they did in la 
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Hindu deity being worshipped by the Hindus in 
the Ponna-zu quarter of Mandalay up to the 
present day. The Myanmar call this “original” 
Rama, (Vishnu) Rama or “Pashu Yama 
(Rama)”.’ This is probably Parasu Rama (aiso 
spelt Parashurama). 

(2) The Rama story as incorporated into the 
550 Buddhist Jataka tales, where Rama is 
depicted as a future Buddha, a bodhisattva. The 
Myanmar term for this Buddhist Rama is 
“Alaung-daw Yama (Rama)” or the Bodhisat 
Rama. This story is Jataka no. 461, the Dat- 
thaya-hta (Dasaratha) Jataka. 

(3) Tre third Rama story is that of Valmiki 
and later recensions. The Myanmars probably 
received this enlarged version cf the Ramayana 
not only from India, but also from Thailand and 
Laos from about the 16th century. The Myanmar 
call this Rama story “Pondaw Yama (Rama)”. 
This version is also known as “Nan-dwin 
Yama (Rama)" or “The Palace Rama,” as this 
version became the Royal court drama of the 
Myanmar king's palace.’ 


Literary versions 


The various Myanmar literary versions of the 
Ramayana were meticulously studied in the 
1970's by U Thein Han, former Chief Librarian 
of the University of Rangoon Library and 
Chairman of the Myanmar Historical Commis- 
sion. He wrote ten articles in Myanmar? and 
two in English!'; these writings form the basic, 
indispensable literature and became pioneer 
studies on the Myanmar Ramayana. 

According to U Thein Han, the earliest literary 
reference to the Ramayana is in a Myanmar pyo 
(Jataka poem) written by Shin Agga Thamadi in 
1527 AD entitled Thuwunna-shan Thahte-khan 

Pyo, based on the Suvannasama Jataka. There 
are also two references to the Ramayana from 
the first half of the 18' century in the Exegesis 
by the Min Kyaung Phondawgyi of Taungdwingyi 
to the Kandaw Mingyaung Myinttaza!! and (2) 
Manikhet, a play by Minister Padetha Yazar'?, 
based on one of the stories of the Zinme Pannasa, 
the Fifty Jataka Tales of Chiang Mai. 
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The first Myanmar dated literary work of the 
Ramayana is the Yama (Rama) Tha-gyin by U 
Aung Phyo, written in 1775 at Innwa (Ava). near 
the end of King Hsinbyushin's reign (1763- 
1776). U Aung Phyo was a popular reciter of 
ballads, and he wrote the Ramayana in a poetic 
form called tha-gyin which was used for 
recitations. He probably roamed the country 
and recited his ballads including the Rama 
Tha-gyin." U Thein Han thinks that the story 
of Rama in Myanmar was gradually enlarged in 
a period of about 600 years from the simple oral 
tradition of the Bagan Period to the complex 
story as it was written “own by U Aung Phyo. 

There is also an undated earlier work in prose 
called the Yama Wuthtu (Rama vatthu) which U 
Thein Han considers to be from the 17'^ 
century, and is therefore probably the earliest 
Ramayana literary work in Myanmar. The story 
as given in this prose version is very similar to 
the poetic work of U Aung Phyo, who himself: 
acknowledged that he used an earlier prose 
work!*, 

This eariiest Ramayana work written on 
palm-leaf was discovered by researchers of the 
Myanmar Historical Commission around 1972. 
The author of this paper was able to publish in 
1974 an offset facsimile of this rare palm-leaf 
manuscript as “Palm-leaf and Parabike (Paper) 
Manuscript Series, no. 4”, while he was serving 
as the Convenor of the Manuscript Publication 
Sub-Committee of the Universities Publication 
Committee. 

An eniargement of the Rama Varthu, also in 
prose, is the Maha Yama (Rama), a work 
probably written in the late 18' century. A 
manuscript copy from the British Library was 
copied by U Tet Tut who also edited it together 
with U Maung Maung Gyi. As Publisher of the 
Burma Research Society I was able to print the 
Maha Rama as “New Research Series no. 127 
in 1971.16 This is the most complete prose text 

ofthe Ramayana published in Myanmar so far. 
The most complete text of the Ramayana 


written for dramatic performance has now been 3 
published copied from paper parabike and | 


palm-leaf manuscript forms. Itis the Thiri Yama 
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i (Rama) written by Nemyo Nataka Kyaw U Thein Han on the other hand is of the 
Sia 1 » |e ` jl ear 2 4 3 + 1 

| Gaung in the late 18" or early 19" century. This opinion that there was another work. nus 

| (verse) drama written in prose and poetry with probably lost, produced by the Royal Commis: 


instructions for the various types of music to be sion, and that Nemyo Nataka Kyaw Gaung used 
played and songs 10 be sung, is available on over this earlier work and that the new work that he 
1320 palm-leaf manuscript pages at the wrote, the Thiri Rama, was “definitely a r- 
Myanmar National Library. About 15 years ago presentation". The author himself mentioned 
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\ | | obtained a copy of this rare unpublished work inthe manuscript that he based his work on an 
| on 54 fascicules of paper parabike manuscript earlier work and that he edited and rewıote 
l from Mandalay University Library and had it sentences which were corrupt and inconsistent 
| carefully recopied by hand by a Myanmar scholar and made the drama more enjoyable, more 
| on modem paper. | have now been able to publish delightful to the audience. Anyway, the impor- 
A it for the first time, in 3 volumes in 2001 and 2002. tance of Thiri Rama, or Yama Pya-zattaw-gyi Vs 
| | Member ofthe Myanmar Historical Commis- that it enables us to know what the dramatic 


sion, U Maung Maung Tin is of the opinion that performance was like. 

this work by Nemyo Nataka Kyaw Gaung, the The Ramayana original texts in Myanmar 
Thiri Rama, published in book form under the reached their zenith in the early 19% century. 
title Yama Pya-zattaw-gyi is the work compiled developing from the nucleus of Valmiki’s text. 
by the members of the Royal Commission With influences from Indian vernacular recen- 
for Translating Thai Stories into Myanmar sions, and as a result of Myanmar's cultural 
appointed by the Myanmar Crown Prince in contacts with Thailand (both Chiang Mai and 
1789". The author's rank is shown in the manu- Ayutthaya), Laos, Assam and Manipur and 
script as “Tha-nya-thei-asu Sayei" and this rank Malaya and Java.” 

is given to those who are in charge of the Thai The following is a list of Ramayana texts in 
and Myanmar drama troupes at the Myanmar Myanmar prose, poetry and drama up to the early 
kings’ court.'® The title Nataka is derived from years of this century: 

the Pali “Natako” meaning a dancer or an acrobat. 


17% century Facsimile offset 

reprint of original 
palm-leaf mss. 
Universities Publication 
Committee, 1974. 
Earliest text. 


(1) Unknown Rama Vatthu 


Published by Burma 
Research Society, 1971.) 


Late 18" cent. 
Or early 19" cent. 


Maha Rama 


Published by seas 
| Taing-lon Zabu Press. 


Rama Thonmyo 
Zattaw gyi wuthtu 
[The three versions 
of Ramayana] 


(3) Saya Htwe 


(4) U Aung Phyo Rama Thagyin 
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(5) U Toe Rama Yagan 1784 Published by Burma 
i Research Society. 
N | 1933 in 2v. 
| E 
น (6) Saya Htun Alaung-daw Rama Published. 3% ed. t 
(of Akyab) Thagyin 204 pp. From Sitway. | 
Rakhine State. | 
1 
Thiri Rama Late 18 cent. This has the fullest text. | 4 
Published as Or early 19" cent. Published by | A 
Yama Pya-zattaw-gyi Universities Historical | 
Research Centre, 2001 E 
and 2002 in 3v. 


Pon-daw Rama Pt.1 Published. Incomplete. 


Pontaw Rama and 1910 Published. Incomplete. 


Lakkhana, Pt.1 


(9)U Maung Gy! 
(Dabein) 


nos. 1 to 3 are in prose, nos. 4 to 6 are in poetry nos. 7 to 9 are in dramatic form. 


the introduction of the Ramayana dramatic 5 


by U Thein Han in his article “Ramayana in performance by Thai artistes who were brought 


Burmese Literature and Arts”, JBRS, vol. 59, pts. back after the fall of Ayutthaya in 1767. A 
I&I (Dec.1976) p.138. All publications iisted large number of captives Were brought back 
including dancers and musicians who gave an 


were printed in Yangon. 
Between 1968 and 1972 the All Burma Hindu impetus fora renaissance of Myanmar culture”. 
Council published a direct The Thai dancers and musicians were later 


translation from Sanskrit into Myanmar, in 6 formed into the Yodaya (Ayutthaya or Thai) Zat- 
volumes, of Valmiki’s Ramayana. The transla- taw-gyl troupe and there were 91 artistes at the 
tion was made by the Myanmar monk Shin time of King Thibaw™ just before Mandalay fell 
Kaitima, the Migadawun Sayadaw of Benares. tothe invading British forces in November 1885- 
Also there arè a number of retold Ramayana It is said that the dancers and musicians at 
stories in condensed form published in the last first performed to entertain their own Thai people 
fifty years. living in Myanmar. Songs were sung in Thai by 
the people who longed for their homeland. The 
Myanmar courtiers who heard the music and 
songs asked their help to incorporate these into 


Although music, Song and dancing has been Myanmar classical music repertoire. 

a part of Myanmar culture from the Pyu period, The former Rector of the University of 
namely from the early years of the Christian era, Yangon, Dr. Htin Aung in his pioneer study of 
court drama developed quite late, only in the late Myanmar drama wrote that though the Thai 
18% century during the Konbaung Period. This Ramayana had many characteristics ofaproper — 
court drama with dialogue, poetic recitations and play, it was more akin to the Elizabethan — 


of course music, song and dancing, started with English masque where 


n.b. This list is based on a list first compiled 


National Central 


Dramatic Performance 
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Author Title 


(5) U Toe Rama Yagan 


(6) Saya Htun 
(of Akyab) 


Alaung-daw Rama 


Thagyin 


Thiri Rama 
Published as 
Yama Pya-zattaw-gyi 


(7) Nemyo Nataka 
Kyaw Gaung 


1784 Published by Burma 


Remarks 


Research Society, 
1933 in 2v. 


Published. 3% ed. 
204 pp. From Sittway. | 
Rakhine State. | 


Late 18% cent. This has the fullest text. | 

Or early 19' cent. | Published by | 
Universities Historical 
Research Centre, 2001 | 
and 2002 in 3v. 


(8) Saya Ku Pon-daw Rama Pt.1 | 1880 Published. Incomplete. 


(9) U Maung Gyi 
(Dabein) 


Pontaw Rama and 
Lakkhana, Pt.1 


1910 Published. Incomplete. 


nos. 1 to 3 are in prose; nos. 4 to 6 are in poetry; nos. 7 to 9 are in dramatic form. 


n.b. This list is based on a list first compiled 
by U Thein Han in his article “Ramayana in 
Burmese Literature and Arts”, JBRS, vol. 59, pts. 
I & II (Dec.1976) p.138. All publications listed 
were printed in Yangon. 

Between 1968 and 1972 the All Burma Hindu 
National Central Council published a direct 
translation from Sanskrit into Myanmar, in 6 
volumes, of Valmiki’s Ramayana. The transla- 
tion was made by the Myanmar monk Shin 
Kaitima, the Migadawun Sayadaw of Benares. 

Also there are a number of retold Ramayana 
stories in condensed form published in the last 
fifty years. 


Dramatic Performance 


Although music, song and dancing has been 
a part of Myanmar culture from the Pyu period, 
namely from the early years of the Christian era, 
court drama developed quite late, only in the late 
18" century during the Konbaung Period. This 
court drama with dialogue, poetic recitations and 
of course music, song and dancing, started with 
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the introduction of the Ramayana dramatic 
performance by Thai artistes who were brought 
back after the fall of Ayutthaya in 1767. A 
large number of captives were brought back 
including dancers and musicians who gave an 
impetus for a renaissance of Myanmar culture”! 
The Thai dancers and musicians Were ar 
formed into the Yodaya (Ayutthaya or Thai) Zat- 
taw-gyi troupe and there were 91 artistes at the 
time of King Thibaw? just before Mandalay fell 
to the invading British forces in November 1885. 

It is said that the dancers and musicians at 
first performed to entertain their own Thai people 
living in Myanmar. Songs were sung in Thai by 
the people who longed for their homeland. The 
Myanmar courtiers who heard the music and 
songs asked their help to incorporate these into 
Myanmar classical music repertoire. 

The former Rector of the University of 
Yangon, Dr. Htin Aung in his pioneer study of 


Myanmar drama wrote that though the Thai 


Ramayana had many characteristics of a proper 


play, it was more akin to the Elizabethan | 


e ie 


English masque where the actors and actresses — 
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wore gorgeous dresses. He stated that "though 
the majority of the performers were profession- 
als, many lords and ladies probably took part 
often. for at the Burmese court exiled members 
of the Siamese nobility took part in the earlier 
presentations of the play, but it may be that they 
had to do se as teachers of the new art of court 
dramatic performance. Music and song were 
essentially connected with the play, and all the 
characters danced." 
The Thais taught the Myanmar to perform 
the Ramayana as a great dramatic art. Dr. Htin 
Aung wrote that “exiled members of the court 
were ready and willing to help not only because 
they were anxious to teach the new art to their 
conquerors, but also because they missed an 
entertainment to which they had been accus- 
tomed for generations”.”* | 

The Thai Ramayana or as the Myanmar called 
it Yodaya (Ayutthaya) Yama (Rama) became 
immensely popular at the court of the Myanmar 
kings because the Thais and the Myanmars 
shared many common cultural characteristics. 
The Myanmar Court language, customs and 
manners were similar to those of the Ayutthaya 
Royal Court and the court scenes of the 
Ramayana were easily adapted from Thai into 
Myanmar. Both in Myanmar and Thailand, the 
Ramayana is like a Jataka story, the hero and 
heroine are figures of like moral uprightness 
fighting against the cruel demons, the malefi- 
cence of the world and eventually triumphing. 
The mythoiogy was common to both nations, 
so the play could easily be reproduced inserting 
Myanmar dialogue and songs in place of Thai”. 
The Myanmar were already familiar with the 
Ramayana in prose and poetry, and therefore the 
dramatic performance introduced by the Thai 
actors and actresses became very popular not 
only at the Royal Court, but also in courts of the 
provincial governors like the one in Bago (Pegu) 
Hanthawaddy. We have an eye-witness account 
by the British envoy Michael Symes of such a 
performance at the residence of the 
Hanthawaddy Myowun or Governor of the 
Hanthawaddy Mon provincial region which at 
one time covered Yangon. It was on 10" April 
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1795 which happened to be the first day ot 

Thingyan (Songkran), around 8 p.m. Symes gare 

a vivid description: 
At a little before eight o` clock, the hour 
when the play was to commence, We 
proceeded to the house of the Maywoon. 
accompanied by Baba- Sheen, who, on all 
occasions, acted as master of the cer- 
emonies. The theatre was the open court. 
splendidly illuminated by lamps and 
torches; the Maywoon and his lady sat in 
a projecting balcony of his house; we 
occupied seats below him, raised about 
two feet from the ground and covered with 
carpets; a crowd of spectators were seated 
in a circle round the stage. The perform- 
ance began immediately on our arrival, 
and far excelled any Indian drama 1 
had ever seen. The dialogue was spirited. 
without rant, and the action animated, 
without being extravagant: the dresses of 
the principal performers were showy and 
becoming. I was told that the best actors 
were natives of Siam, a nation which, 
though unable to contend with the Birmans 
and Peguers in war, have cultivated with 
more success the refined arts of peace. By 
way of an interlude between the acts, a 
clownish buffoon entertained the audience 
with a recital of different passages, and 
by grimace, and frequent alterations of 
tone and countenance, extorted loud peals 
of laughter from the spectators. The 
Birmans seem to delight in mimickry, and 
are very expert in the practice, possessing 
uncommon versatility of countenance* 


Dr. Francis Buchanan who accompanied 
Symes’ 1795 mission to Myanmar has given us 
some further particulars on this subject: 

Although these entertainments, like the 

Italian opera, consists of music, dancing. 

action, with a dialogue in recitative; yet 

we understood, that no part but the songs 
was previously composed. The subject [of | 


the play] is generally taken from some af. cx 


the legends of their heroes, especially of 
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Rama; and the several parts, songs and 
actions, being assigned to different 
performers, the recitative part or dialogue 
is left to each actor's ingenuity. If. from 
the effects on the audience, we might judge 
of the merit of the performance, it must be 
very CC msiderable, as some of the performers 
had the art of keeping the multitude in a 
roar. 1 often, however, suspected, that the 
audience were not difficult to please; for 
1 frequently observed the Myoowun of 
Haynthawade [ Hamsavati or Hanthawad- 
dy] (the man of high rank whom we most 
frequently saw), thrown into immoderate 
laughter by the most childish contrivances. 
The Ramahzat (Ramahyana), and other 
ancient fabulous histories, form the 
groundwork of nearly all the favourite 
plays, the outline ofthe story being merely 
preserved, while the language of the play 
depends as much upon the fancy of the 
performer as the taste of the audience? 


Commission for Translating Thai Stories into 
Myanmar 


Although there is still some controversy as 
to which Myanmar literary version is the 
earliest and how we obtained the Ramayana 
literature, there is no doubt that as far as the 
dramatic performance is concerned Myanmar 
scholars all agree that the Ramayana dance 
drama was obtained from Thailand. As concrete 
proof scholars cite the “Order of the Crown 
Prince” (Prince Shwedaung), the eldest son of 
King Bodawpaya (1782-1819). On 34 Decem- 
ber 1789, the Crown Prince who was not only à 
very able and courageous General of the Army, 
but also a lover of music, poetry and drama 
issued an Order for Myanmar translations to be 
made of stories and plays brought back from 
Siam (i.e. Ayutthaya) and Chiang Mai within the 
previous two decades. A Commission of eight 
high-ranking royalty, officials, scholars, writers 
and musicians Was appointed to work in 
consultation with Thai interpreters from 
Ayutthaya and Chiang Mai. # 
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The Crown Prince’s Order states: 

This is a list of persons responsible for 
selecting from the completed works such 
plots and scenes as would be suitable for 
the Palace and Royal Apartments and 
responsible for writing in full the poems 
and songs for the plots and scenes so that 
thcy could be sung, presenied and acted. 


Writers of Music and Songs 


(1) Pabhavati, the Lady Thakin Minmi 
(1758-1798) ex-queen of King Singu (1776- 
1782). Atthe time she had remarried the Prince, 
Lord of Kama town. He was the son of King 
Bodawpaya who had succeeded King Singu. 
This Lord of Kama was the 8% member of this 
Committee. 

(2) Lord of Pyinsi town, the Prince Com- 
mander of the Royal Cavalry. 

(3) U Kyi Soe, Maha Nanda Yodha, Lord of 
Maletha village and Ngetoe. He was a Privy 
Councillor. 

(4) U Sa (1766-1853), ai the time Zeya 
Thinkhaya, Herald to the Privy Council. He 
later became Lord of M. yawaddy, a famous sol- 
dier, diplomat, musician and poet. 


Writers of Dialogues and Poems 


(5) Prince Minye Nanda Meit, Lord of 
Malun town, later Lord of Mekkhara town. 

(6) Nemyo Kyaw Swa, Assistant Minister. 
Lord of Moda town. 

(7) U Toe, author of Rama Yagan; his title 
was Nemyo Razathu, H erald to the Crown Prince 
and Treasurer. 

(8) Prince Thado Dhama Raza, Lord of 
Toungoo town. While he was Lord of Kama town 
he married Lady Thakin M inmi. 

The plays completed with plots and scenes 


were I-naung, Rama, Sankhapatta, Kesasiri - 4 


plays.” 


We, therefore, know that four eminent ง ง 


composers of music and songs headed by | 
talented Lady Thakin Minmi wrote, OF T 
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adapted the Thai tunes and wrote Myanmar 
words for the songs to be sung in the Ramayana 
performance. Also four writers including two 
Myanmar princes took part in writing the 
dialogue and poems for the Myanmar Ramayana 
Court Drama. There was of course a lot of help 
from Thai nobility and artistes who would have 
explained orally the plot, songs and dialogue as 
used in the Ayutthaya Ramayana court drama. 

In a record of 1863 deposited in the Royal 
Treasury which also served as a Royal Record 
Office, there is a note saying that the husband 
and wife team wrote one play each: the Lord of 
Toungoo wrote Sankhapatta and his wife Lady 
Thakin Minmi, the Kesasiri, both stories being 
from the Chiang Mai Paññäsa J ataka. Although 
there is no record for the Ramayana it is 
probable that the commission members made a 
joint effort in translating from Thai to Myanmar. 
We know for sure that Prince Pyinsi and the 
young U Sa, only 23 at the time, wrote some of 
the songs set to adapted Thai music, as these 
songs called Yodaya (or Ayutthaya= Thai) have 
come down to us in the Maha Gita, collections 
of Myanmar classical songs and music where 
their names are appended under the songs they 
wrote." In this collection there are also some 
Ramayana songs whose authors are unknown. 

U Thein Han after careful study ofthe songs 
and music in the Myanmar Ramayana, and 
discussions with some Thai musicians was of 
the opinion that these songs although termed 
“Yodaya” by the Myanmar, are really adapted 
Thai tunes which he said had been “Burmanized” 
and not taken directly from Thai.’ 

U Myint Kyi, Myanmar scholar and re- 
searcher of Myanmar music, wrote that though 
Thai songs and music of the Ramayana were at 
first directly translated into Myanmar, “later new 
lyrics were composed in our own language with 
melodic adaptations of the original Thai style in 
the same manner as western POP music has been 
adapted to our own lyrics now”. In his paper 
“Three Yodaya Songs Representing Thai 
Element in Myanmar Classical Music” read 
at the 6!" International Conference on Thai 
Studies, held in Chiang Mai in 1996, of the three 
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Thai songs studied. two are from the Ramanenız. 
Sir James George Scott (1851-1935) who was 
in Lower Myanmar after its annexation by the 
British described Myanmar life. customs and 
beliefs as he observed it in the late 1870's. in Bis 
classic work The Burman, his Life and Notions. 
using the pseudonym Shwe Yoe. In the chapter 
on “Plays”, he mentions that the Ramazat. i.e. 
¿he Ramayana, is a constant, abiding favourite 
dramatic performance with the Myanmar people. 
He goes on to describe the Ramayana as it 
was performed in Yangon by a Royal Palace 
Theatrical Troupe sent by King Mindon on the 
occasion of the Proclamation of Queen Victoria 
as Empress of India in 1876. 
Everything was of the best possible kind: 
the royal drum and cymbal harmonicons. 
the trumpets, the flutes, even the bamboo 
clappers. were of an excellence never 
before known in Rangoon. The players 
were famous wherever Burmese was 
spoken, and the play lasted five nights. The 
general opinion was that it called forth 
more admiraiion of King Mindon than 
loyalty for the Empress [Victoria] among 
the delta people.” 


The Stage 


The “stage” for the Ramayana dramatic 
performance was at first only an open court. 
lighted with lamps and torches as seen by 
Michael Symes in 1795. Sometimes there was 
a branch of a tree stuck in the middle of the 
circular space where the players performed. But 
it gradually grew more elaborate, probably 
under the influence of the foreign theatrical 
troupes which visited Lower Myanmar after 
Bago (Pegu) and all the coastal areas were 
annexed by the British in 1853. From the time 
when Ramayana was first performed, within a 
period of about 75 years theatres were being built 
as part of the palace complex. For example when 
Mandalay Palace was constructed in 1857. there 
was a temporary Royal Theatre building near 
the Hman Nan Saung (the Central Palace) where 


the king spent most of his days. This Theatre — A 
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Drawing Room or Pwe Viewing Hall was at first 
a temporary theatre for the royal family. built of 
bamboo with a cone-shaped roof. Later in the 
reign of King Thibaw (1878-1885) it was 
replaced by a permanent structure, a Yun. Thai 
style building with a three-tiered rocf.*! 

Also the simple, nearly bare stage setting with 
only two door-ways down stage for exit 
or entry of the actors? was replaced by an 
elaborate stage which could portray Ravana 
abducting Sita and conveying her on an aerial 
journey by use of ropes and pulleys. The 
theatre was constructed so that actors could 
disappear underneath the stage floor or 
re-appear. A pond with water lilies could be 
created in the middle of the stage. Even vehicles 
carrying humans drawn by small elephants and 
horses could be brought on stage. The setting 
of this elaborate staye for the Palace Theatre was 
recorded fully in the Royal Chronicle when two 
special theatres were built for the Ear-boring 
Ceremony of King Thibaw’s royal daughter in 
January 1885.% 


Dramatic Presentation 


In both the live stage and the marionette stage, 
the Ramayana from early times to the present is 
presented using four techniques: 

(1) Dramatic words and gestures. 

(2) Dramatic words interspersed with 
relevant songs. 

(3) Dramatic recitation with a musical 
background. 

(4) Dance and miming to relevant music 
designated as appropriate to particular dramatic 
situations." 

Myanmar Ramayana stage presentation is 
different from the Thai in that the players lift up 
their masks to speak, to articulate the dialogue, 
whereas in Thailand the masks are never lifted 
and the players never utter any words. In the 
above four techniques used in Myanmar, for 
the first three techniques the mask is lifted 
whenever the players voice the dialogue. 

Only in the fourth technique is the Myanmar 
Ramayana exactly the same as the Thai because 
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there is only miming with gestures and dancing 
to appropriate music. To give an example 
Hanuman dances and hops about stealthily. 
while he is searching for Sita in Rave 
stronghold in Sri Lanka: the music played is 
the Yodaya/Thai chut®. the conventional music 
for stealth. 

In the old days the Ramayana took 65 days 
to present at the Myanmar Royal Court, but later 
it was shortened to 45 days and to about a month; 
Unlike some of the Myanmar Pwes, theatrical 
dance and drama presentations, the Ramayana 
was presented for only three to four hours 
per night, with cnly occasional presentations 
lasting about six hours at a time.” 

Although we can no longer see the full 
dramatic presentation in modern times we know 
how it was performed from the manuscript 
version of Thiri Rama; (now in book form as 
Yama Pya-zat-taw-gyi) we can read the dialogue. 
still hear the songs being sung and the music 
played. We can even visualize how the dramatic 
presentation looked like, what dresses and masks 
were worn and so on because there is a well- 

known continuous series of 347 stone reliefs of 
Ramayana sculptures at the Maha Loka 
Marazein Pagoda at Thakhut Ta-nyei about 13 
miles north of Budalin and 34 miles east of 
Monywa in Upper Burma. 

The Pagoda was built by the Head of the 
Buddhist Sasana in Myanmar, the Second Maung- 
htaung Thathanabaing Sayadaw U Neyya in 
1849. From the king to princes, princesses. 
ministers, soldiers, musicians and so on, the 
dresses depicted on the sculptures are all from 
the early Konbaung Period when the Ramayana 
dramatic performances were first presented.” 


Colonial Period to the Present 


When the last Myanmar king, King Thibaw 
was sent into exile, the Myanmar Royal Court 
also ceased to exist. The Ramayana Court 
Dramatic Troupe which had been set up by the 
king and the Court was disbanded, some of the 


dancers and musicians coming down to places — 
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other cities and towns where they kept alive the 
Ramayana tradition right up to the present. 

One Ramayana troupe went to visit and 
perform before King Thibaw at Ratnagiri in 
India where the king lived in exile for 31 years. 

The British and Myanmar officials continued 
to patronize the Ramayana Dramatic Troupe 
asking them to perform for special occasions. 
For example when the Thai Prince, H.R.H.Prince 
Damrong Rajanubhab visited Myanmar in 1936, 
he was entertained with a Ramayana perfor- 
mance in Prome by the great Myanmar dancer 
U Po Sein and his troupe. The prince wrote: 

In the third act Maung Po Sein took the 

role of Lord Rama in an excerpt from the 

Ramayana. He carried a bow and was 

followed by male attendants. Only Maung 

Po Sein danced, extending his arms with 

a graceful bearing as he walked, swaying 

to the rhythm of the orchestra. I perceived 

that the theatrical style was Thai, because 

it was slower than and not so sprightly as 

the Burmese style. The curtaın was then 

drawn forward, ending the portion per- 
formed for our benefit." 

After Myanmar regained her independence 
in 1948 the Ramayana dramatic performances 
were actively encouraged by the Ministry of 
Culture and the State Fine Arts and Drama 
Schools and from the last nine years the new 
University of Culture kept alive the Ramayana. 

The State Culture Dance Troupes also 
performed the Ramayana as a Dance Drama 
without any dialogue or songs but only with 
music and dancing. 

During 1998, there was much renewed 
interest in the Ramayana in Myanmar as it was 
announced in 1997 that for the first time the 
Ramayana dance troupes will be allowed to 
compete for a special prize at the Annual 
Music, Song, Dance and Composing Competi- 
tions held by the Ministry of Culture. The 
Secretary of the State Peace and Development 
Council, in his speech on 18 October 1997, 
pointed out that the Ramayana Dance Perform- 
ance is an important part of Myanmar culture, 
and that although we received the Rama story, 
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music. drama and dance elements over many 

centuries from several neighbouring Cotes: 
it has been successfully adapted to conform w ith 
our own music, dance and drama traditions to 
become an integral part of our cultural heritage ^ 

Ramayana Dance troupes from all over 
Myanmar also competed in 1999 and in 2002. 

In Yangon there are at present four Ramayana 
Dance Troupes, apart from the State Cultural 
Dance Troupe. They have formed Ramayana 
clubs or societies. Their names are: 

(1) Obo Nan-dwin Yama Athin headed by 
U Ohn Maung a well-known Rama dancer who 
is also a publisher and bookseller of repute- 

(2) Thahaya-dana Yodaya Yama Athin. tne 
Thai Rama Club, headed by U Bo Ni who maae 
a name in the role of the Golden Deer. 

(3) Myanmar Kyet-thayai Saung Nan-dwin 
Yama Athin, the Court Ramayana headed by U 
Hla Moe who had trained in the Soviet Union at 
one time. 

(4) Thin Yama Aphwai (Annawa) headed by 
U Than Aung of the Annawa Dhammayone in 
Bahan quarter.” 


The Thai Connection Re-examined 


Myanmar scholars, musicians and even 
performers of the Ramayana in Myanmar all say 
that the dramatic presentation is derived from os 
the Thai Ramayana Court Drama of the late 
Ayutthaya period. Scholars like U Thein Han, 
music experts like U Myint Kyi have examined 
how close the Myanmar Ramayana is to the Thai 
Ramayana in plot, characters, dialogue, music, 
songs and so on. Of course the main story is 
generally the same as both versions are derived 
from the same source, the great Indianepic. But 
in details there are many dissimilarities and 


variations. 

Unfortunately, there is no Thai literary 
version from the Ayutthaya Period which we can 
use for comparison with the early Myanmar 
versions of the Ramayana. The Ramakien. a 
work written by King Rama I of the Chakri 
Dynasty in 1798 was probably based on an older 
work of the Ayutthaya Period “but lost perhaps — 
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in the holocaust ol 1767" King Rama I liked 
the Rama story 50 much that he not only took 
the name of the hero of the Ramayana, as a title 
of greatness. but also wrote what is now the 
earliest standard Thai Ramayana literary version. 

U Thein Han compared the Thirt Rama (now 
printed as Yama Pya-zat-taw-gyl) with the 
Ramakien and found that there are many 
differences in plot, characterization and in 
details of the Rama story.” 


Professor Ohno Toru of Osaka University of 


Foreign Studies in Japan, has now done detailed 
comparisons between the Rama Wuthtu, which 
is supposed to be written in Myanmar at a time 
contemporary with the late Ayutthaya Period, to 
the Ramakien which is probably based on a 
Ramayana version of the same period. Professor 
Ohno has noted down in some detail the diver- 


gent episodes in the plot, and characterisation.** 
Conclusion 


By studying tlıe Ramayana in Myanmar We 
can conclude that the Rama story received from 
very early times through oral narration Was 
written down in poetry and prose from the 17° 
century, and that the dramatic performance of 
the Ramayana first started in the late jas 
century had a strong influence from the Thai in 
costumes and masks, plot and characterisation, 
but that the Myanmar people adapted it to fit in 
with their own tradition and culture as they had 
already received the Ramayana from India, 
Assam, Manipur and Laos from earlier times. 

Further research is needed. At present none 
of the Myanmar versions are available in 
translations. In conclusion { would like to 
propose that some of the Myanmar Ramayana 

texts should be translated into English and 
Thai as this will facilitate further research by 
international scholars. 
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Satya Vrat Shastri, Thaidesavilasam (Delhi, Eastern Book Linkers, 1979), 75 + XVII) 
pp., illus. 


The Thaidesavilasam, a poetic description of Thailand, is composed in Sanskrit 
by Satya Vrat Shastri. The title of the work may be rendered into English as “the 
Beauty of Thailand”. The 121 verses cover various aspects of Thailand, such as inte- 
resting places for visitors, culture, religion etc. Although the writer had not been in 
Thailand long, with his poetic mind he could give a beautiful portrait of Thailand. 

Following the Sanskrit verses is the Thai translation given by Her Royal 
Highness Princess Mahachakri Devaratanarajasuda and Mr. Prapod Assavavirulhakarn 
The English translation is also provided by the writer himself. 


In the opening verse, the writer names Thailand as “a highly charming country 
of great fame” and “the foremost among the countries of the Southeast Asia”. Places 
that attract visitors are enumerated with beautiful descriptions. In Bangkok and its 
vicinities, those places are the Temple of the Emerald Buddha, the Grand Palace, the 
snake farm at the Sawapha Centre, the floating markets, the crocodile farm and the 
Samphran Rose Garden. As regards the City of Ayutthaya, the writer describes the 
Mongkhol Bophit Monastery, the Cedi of Queen Suriyothai, the Phukhaothong Cedi, 
the Candrakasem Palace and the Bang Pa-In Palace. For Chieng Mai, 12 verses are 
given to include the descriptions of the Phuphing Palace, the Holy Relic at Doi Suthep, 
the handicraft of umbrella and the beauty of Thai women. The pictures of the famous 
resorts in Thailand, Phatthaya and Phuket, are also presented. 


The writer has shown his keen interest in Thai history by inserting some 
historical anecdotes and legends in his descriptions of historical sites such as the Cedi 
of Queen Suriyothai, the Bang Pa-In Palace. However, as already pointed out by the 
translators of the Thai version, there are some minor mistakes due to misinformation. 
For instance, in verses 88-89, King Naresuan, instead of King Boromakote, is said to 
have built the outer shell of the Phukhaothong Cedi over its original structure. 


The writer certainly is impressed by the interest of the Thai people in the 
Ramayana. The King, who is considered to be the representative of Rama on earth, 
joins the word Rama to his name. He conducts himself like Rama and rules over his 
subjects like Rama (verse 10). A number of verses are devoted to the greatness of the 
kings who had made the story of Rama renowned in this land. King Rama I, who 
was a devotee of Rama, composed the Thai version of Ramayana (verses 34-36). He 
had a learned son, King Rama II, who also recounted the story of Rama in his own 
words (verses 37-38). In his dynasty was born King Rama VI who also narrated the 
Rama story (verses 39-42). 
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Kusuma Raksamanı 


The writer's ingeni 
er ร Ingenious use of word can be seen in verse 43 where King Chula 


longkorn (9; ร ณ์ ) is sai a m 
จ ฬา ล ง ก ร ณ ) is said to be the head ornament น mos 
( ent (จ ุ ฬา ล ง ก ร ณ ) of the foremost 
4 


among th oe 
& the learned. Again, in verse 44, the writer states that King Mongkut (ม ง ก ฎ ) 


founded a university that is a crown (ung) of universities. Moreover, figures of 
speech are used throughout the work. In his praise of H.R.H. Princess Mahachakri 
โว ละ ล ก ก the writer compares her sharp mind to the point of the blade of 
sacrificial grass “Kuga” (verse 50). The people who were heading to Sanam Luang on 
the King’s 50th Birthday are compared to the waters of the rivers rushing to the ocean 
(verse 58). The jewelry shops are so beautified that one may have an exquisite feeling 
that the oceans (ร ั ต น า ก ร “mine of jewels”) are now left with water only since all the 
jewels have been taken away (verse 14). Nang In, the lady who is believed to enchant 
King Ekathasarot, is described as a moon-faced lady (จ ั น ท ร ม ข ส ต ร ี , verse 95). 

In presenting the Thai names in Sanskrit verse, the writer states that he has 
tried to follow the Thai pronunciation even of such words as can be said to have 
Sanskritic origin. He has resisted the tendency, so common among the Sanskritists of 
today, to sanskritize them, to make them look Sanskrit (p. xvii). Accordingly, instead 
of “Ekädasaratha” he uses “Ekathasarot” which sounds familiar to the Thais. How- 
ever, it might be noted here that the writer, who might be misled by the inconsistency 
of the Thai transliteration, differentiates the sound of /n/ from that of /n/. He uses 
Sanskrit /ph/ for /n/ but /p/ for /w/, such as in Phuket (ภู เก ็ ต , verse 104), Phupin 
(ภู พิ ง ค ์ , verse 107)，Pattaya (พ ั ท ย า , verse 100). Actually, the Thai /w/ is pronounced 


exactly the same as /n/. Both are aspirated and voiceless, equivalent to Sanskrit /ph/. 


The Sanskrit /p/, that is used in Phüpin, as well as in Pattaya, is unaspirated. Strictly 


speaking, it should stand for the Thai / ป / rather than /w/. In order to follow the Thai 


pronunciation, ภพ ิ ง ค ์ should be given in Sanskrit ล ร Phüphin and wn ชา as Phattaya (or 
v 


closer to the Thai pronunciation is Phatthaya). 


after having finished the Thaidesayilasam, one must agree with 


Nevertheless, 
on to the work that it 1s the 


Professor Visudh Busyakul who states in his introducti 
work of a true poet, who has an alert mind, sh 


has come across (p. vii). 


Kusuma Raksamani 


Faculty of Arts, 
Silpakorn University 
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Thwin recognizes that his figures 
closely parallel those presented by 
Burney as well as Crawfurd's (1891) of 
4416,000. If the padi that could have 
been produced from non-irrigated 
areas is included, over 5,000,000 people 
could have been supported on Upper 
Burma's production. 


In deriving these figures, Aung- 
Thwin shows that the Upper Burmese 
Dry Zone, marginal for rain-fed crops 
and certainly insufficient for padi, 
became, through canal and tank irriga- 
tion, an area easily supportive of a large 
population. A "typical" family would 
produce a surplus attributable to an 
irrigation scheme. Thus, that family 
would not only have ample provisions 
for itself, but also, through multiple 
cropping, produce a surplus which the 
state and/or Sangha could appropriate 
(or fight over). The author also poi- 
gnantly shows how a dynasty's atten- 
tion to agriculture in Upper Burma 
would pay greater dividends than trade 
with the external world or dependence 
on Lower Burma's resources, leading 
to that dynasty's relative isolation from 
the world and a continuing pervasive 
conservatism. 


A second conclusion from this 
study is that Myanmar has a potential 
for rice production which the post-co- 
lonial governments have yet to tap. The 
British colonial regime brought about a 
revolution in Burmese ecology, focus- 
ing on the development of Lower 
Burma. The “heartland” of Burma is 
the Upper, “dry” basin. That the cur- 
rent government has recently seen fit 
to initiate a (re)development of some 
of these irrigation works is a signifi- 
cant statement that recognizes the 
potential of Upper Burma for the na- 
tion's future. 


This volume is important because 
"Virtually all studies of padi produc- 
tion in Burma begin with the colonial 
period of Lower Burma... 100 years of 
colonial history is given far more 
weight and attention than 1000 years 
of pre-colonial history" (4).. Dr. Aung- 
Thwin has engaged in a careful study 
of an important aspect of Burmese 
history with significant contemporary 


implications. It is a pleasure to read 


um. KEVIEVS 
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such a solidly constructed work that 
sets parameters for his larger study. 


This reviewer has, however, nega- 
tive comments concerning the book's 
format and the maps. The maps give 
the location of irrigated areas and canal 
alignments. The author refers to loca- 
tions on these maps by number. Plac- 
ing them at the back of the book makes 
for awkward understanding; their use 
would have been easier had they been 
located with their respective descrip- 
tions. None of the six maps depicting 
the irrigation works has a scale. The 
map of the Ye-U Canal Irrigation Works 
(taken from the Journal of the Burma 
Research Society) has been shrunk so that 
place names and distances are unread- 
able; moreover, its location is omitted 
from the base map, “Irrigated Regions 
of Upper Burma." A lack of attention 
was given to consistency in map titles, 
references on the base map, and spell- 
ing. That these maps were redrawn on 
computer is admirable, but care should 
be paid to design consistency. With 
these problems, however, this slim 
work has become essential to students 
of Burmese history and Southeast Asian 
cultural ecology. 


H. LEEDOM LEFFERTS, JR. 
Research Institute for Isan Art and 
Culture 

Srinakharinwirot University, 
Mahasarakham 


Sriramakirtimahakavyam 
(A Sanskrit Mahakavyam on 
the Thai Ramakien), 

ม ห า ก า พ ย ์ ร า ม เก ี ่ ย ร ติ ์ , 

SATYA VRAT SHASTRI. With 
English and Thai translations. 
Bangkok: Moolamall Sachdev 
Foundation and Amarnath 
Sachdeva Foundation, 1990, first 
edition, xxvi + 530 pp. ` 


Of the two great epics of India, the 
Rämäyana and Mahäbhärata, ascribed 
to Välmiki and Vyasa respectively, the 


PER a t < 1 
ET. QNA age 


former has long enjoyed popularity in A 
South East Asia. It is well known in 
Bali, Indonesia, Malaysia, Thailand, 
Burma, Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam, 
It describes the heroic adventures of the | 
virtuous Rama, son of King DaSaratha. 
Being a victim of his step-mother's in- 
trigue, he had to relinquish his rightful 
throne and resigned himself to the 
forest, accompanied by his faithful wife 
Sita and his devoted younger brother | 
Laksmana. In that wilderness Sita was 
abducted and taken captive to the is- 
land of Lanka by Ravana, the demon 
king. Hanuman, the general of Rama! ; 
simian army, constructed a bridge tn! 
the island and a great war อ ก ร น อ ด์ 
Rävana was killed. Sita was safe y dE 
rescued and reunited with Ráma who 
finally regained his kingdom. 


The story must have been ent 

all over Thailand from at least 700 years} 
ago. We have, in Sukhothai Inscrp 
tion I of 1293 A.D., a reference to a "cave 
of Rama." There is also in the vicinity 
a “cave of Sita” as it is called by the 
local people. Our Lilit Yuan Pai (saat 
ย ว น พ ่ า ย ) compares the prowess of King 
Trailokanath with that of "Rama the 
vanquisher of Ravana, who followed the 
demon to demolish the land of Lank 
and save his beloved." Ancther o d 
work, the DvadaSamasa (ท ว า ท ศ ม า ส ), 
mentions the "separation of Sita from 
Daéaratha's son and their reunion in the 
end." The Kamsuan (MANY), 
to have been composed in the reign 0 
King Narai, says, "Rama, having the 
roadway built across the sea by tbe 
simian troops, defeated Ravana with} 
arrow." Numerous other exampies má 
be cited. A ; 


Ougu 


There exist many short literas 
works and fragments dating back to ti 
Ayutthaya period which deal Wi 
scattered episodes of the story, DES 
complete account of the story WWE 
may be dated back to that period bi 
been found. Not long after the 100% 
ing of Krungthep as the new capital 
Thailand in 1782, when peace had Peg 
restored in the country, the wor $ 
wards a standard version of the I 
of Rama in Thai poetry Was © eg‘ 
under royal patronage. In 1798; 
classical drama known as Karm 
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Rama I Version appeared and has 
considered as the standard ver- 
f the story of Ràma since. 


Se Kins 
peen 
sion © 
There are numerous episodes in 
the Thai Ramakien which are not in the 
valmikian Ramayana. The question is 
whether all, or oniy parts, of the extra- 
neous episodes are the production of 
~ Thai hands. If an episode was adopted 
EM from some other source, then from 
b what source? The question is not easy 
BO to answer. In the first place, there exist 
in India several regional versions of the 
"story of Rama. Then, the study of the 
T shadow play which prevails in the 
… southern peninsula of Thailand sug- 
ae = gests that the story of Rama came into 
i Thailand through the Srivijaya King- 
E: dom of the south. A few episodes, on 
the other hand, are based on a play of 
> Thai words, a fact which makes it likely 
that they were created, at least in part, 
"by Thai speakers. Again, the title of 
¡the work, which is spelled "sina 
2 3 | (Ramakiarti)", a close derivation from 
* 3 the Sanskrit word "Rämakirti", is pro-. 
2 nounced "Ra-ma-kien", a fact which 
hints that there should be Khmer influ- 
ence somewhere. 


It is not possible to discuss in detail 
| within this space how these additions 
crept into the Thai Ramakien and from 
where. What we know is that Rama in 
the Ramakien is the same as in the 
mäyana, but many of the episodes 
e not. 


This Thai Ramakien was retold in 
small English book by Sri Satyananda 
"Puri some five decades ago. The circu- ~ 
“lation was limited, and the book is hard 
Sto find, even in a library. It was retold 
‘English again by M. -L. Manich 
EC tumsai, the well-know scholar and 
en ergetic writer of historical cum liter- 

ary topics of the Chalermnit Publish- 

i ig House, Bangkok. 


E * Now the Thai story of Ràma has 
My been given the form of a Sanskrit epic 
li poem by no less a poet of renown than 
Sti Satya Vrat Shastri, a Sanskrit scholar 
and poet from India. He was the Head 
br ithe Sanskrit Department and the 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts at the 
University of Delhi when he agreed to 
Come to Thailand as a Visiting Profes- 
Sor of Sanskrit in Chulalongkorn Uni- 
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Versity. After that, he visiteg Several 
universities in Germany, Belgium, and 
Canada. Then he went back to India, 
and served as the Vice Chancellor of 
Shri Jagannath Sanskrit University in 
Orissa. After that he was invited to 
Thailand again, and has been associ- 
ated with Silpakorn University ever 
since. 


Professor Shastri is from a family 
of true Sanskrit background. He re- 
ceived his first Sanskrit lessons from 
his own father, also a Sanskrit profes- 
sor. He has written several Sanskrit 
„works: three Mahäkävyas, two Khan- 
dakävyas, one Prabandhakavya and 
others. During his stay in this country 
the first time, he wrote a beautiful 
Khandakävya on Thailand entitled 
Thaidesavilasam 一 ไท ย เท ศว ิ ล า ส , to mark 
the 200th anniversary of Bangkok or 
Krungthep. Professor Shastris mind 

never stays idle; it is always active. 


It was during his second stay in 
Thailand, when his knowledge and 
understanding of Thailand, of the 
temperament of the Thai people, its 
language, its tradition, its literature and 
other aspects of Thai life, had become 
broader and deeper, that he composed 
this Sanskrit Mahakävya on the Thai 


Ramakien. 


อ ิ น ท ร ว ิ เช ี ย ร - อ ุ ป ชา ต ิ 
ป ั ฐ ย า ว ั ต ร 

[ว ิ โย ค ิ น ี ] 

[ส ว า ค ต า ] 

ภุ ชง ค ป ร ะ ย า ต 

[ม ั น ท า ก ร า น ต า ] 

[ค ชร ิ ณี ] 

จ ส ั น ต ิ ด ล ก 

Yann 

ม า น ี 

[ป ร ะ ห ร ร ธิ ณี ] 

[ท ร ุ ต ว ิ ล ั ม พ ิ ต ] 

[ป ุ ษ ป ิ ต า ค ร า ] 

ว ิ ช ช ุ ม า ล า 


Indravajra-Upajati 
Anustubh / Sloka 
Viyogini 

Svagata 
Bhujangaprayata 
Mandakranta 
Sikharini 
Vasantatilaka 
Totaka 

Malini 

Praharsini 
Drutavilambita 
Puspitagra 
Vidyunmala 
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According to Professor Shastri's 
own words, “The Ramakien has been 
for me just the thread to pick up the 
narrative...It is this which has enabled 
me to create a Kavya out of it.” 


Nevertheless, his evaluation of the 
Thai Ramakien deserves further men- 
tion: 

"As a story the Ramakien is of 
gripping interest. Told through a vari- 
ety of incidents and episodes..., it has 
an appeal of its own. It isa good insight 
study of the human imagination at play 
in inventing chips of different hues and 
sizes, of possibles and impossibles and 
putting them together... 


"It is this mosaic that makes the 


` Ramakien stand out as an independent 


entity and not a pale shadow of the 
pioneering work of Valmiki, who might 
have been the first to tell the Rama story, 
but as the Thai Ramakien... prove(s), 
was not the last. It is the Rama story 
everywhere but not the same. And that 
is the beauty of it." 

The Sriramakirtimahakavyam is 
written in verse, with 15 meters (or va- 
rieties). There are altogether 1,209 stan- 
zas, or 51,304 aksharas or syllables. The 
frequency of the meters employed is as 
follows: 
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In the table above, the meters in 
square brackets are hardly met with, if 
at all, in Thai literary works. 


An average Thai is familiar with 
Indravajrä and Upajati meters, and they 
are very popular in Thai poetry. Now, 
as seen from the table, they are also the 
most often used (59%) by our author. 
Running up next is Anustubh or Sloka 
(17%), but this meter is never used in 
Thai poetry. The least used meter is 
Vidyunmälä (0.06%), a meter with four 
quarters of eight heavy or guru 
aksharas (syllables) each. No light or 
laghu syllables are permitted. This 
makes the meter rather difficult to 
employ in Sanskrit poetry. The meter 
is known in Thailand under its Pali 
name ว ิ ช ช ุ ม า ล า (Vijjumala) and is fairly 


popular. 


The Ramayana is a long epic 
poem of approximately 24,000 stanzas 
or lokas (Taan). The meter is Anustubh, 
or ป ั ฐ ย า ว ั ต ร as it is called in Thailand. 
A &loka or stanza is made up of 32 
aksharas which makes the entire 
Rämäyana about 770,000 aksharas long. 
The Ramakien, on the other hand, is 
written in a Thai meter called klon bot 
lakhon 一 ก ล อ น บ ท ล ะ ค ร of approximately 
25,000 stanzas. Each stanza inciden- 
tally contains about 32 syllables, just 
like the gloka. The total number of 
syllables in the Ramakien is therefore a 
little less than 800,000, a few percent 
longer than the Ramayana. 


The $riramakirtimahakavyam is 
divided into 25 sargas or cantos. The 
main plot follows the Ramayana of 
Valmiki, and is narrated in a straight- 
forward manner. In fact, our author 
makes it clear that he has chosen to 
concentrate on the episodes of the 
Ramakien as are not to be met with in 
the Valmikian Ramayana or other In- 
dian Ramayanas. His work starts with 
a short Introduction in the first sarga 
giving general information about Thai- 
land and the Thai Ramakien. From 
then on, for the convenience of read- 
ers, Professor Shastri has given to each 
sarga a name indicative or suggestive 
of the episodes to be emphasized. For 
those who would like to get a general 
idea or a brief sketch of each sarga, an 
outline is given in the table of contents. 
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Some of the episodes not found in 
the Valmikian Ramayana are intriguing. 
Those who study the various versions 
of the story of Rama will bear witness 
to this. The following few sargas in 
this Mahakavyam are examples:- 


Canto IV, Nandaka (uu น ท nn), 
Ravana's previous ex- 
istence. 


Canto VIII, Darabhi (ท ร พ ี ), a patri- 
cidal buffalo killed by 
Valin. 

Canto X, Berijakayi (เบ ญ ก า ย ), a 

corpse floating against 

the current upstream. 


Canto XII, Suvarnamatsya (ส ุ ว ร ร ณ - 
1921), the bridge's 
destroyer. 


It is not an easy task for any writer 
to incorporate all the extraneous epi- 
sodes as found in the Thai Ramakien 
in a book in another language, with an 
effect which is felt by a native Thai 
speaker. Sometimes it is a play on 
words that counts, or a playful trick 
which is utilized for a serious purpose. 
For example, the Ramakien has a story 
of a grateful she-frog who sacrificed 
herself to save the life of her benefi- 
cient Rishi. With the supernatural 
power of the Rishi, she was brought 
back to life again, but this time as a 
beautiful woman. The Rishi named her 
Nang Montho on account of her former 
existence as a frog (Sanskrit manditka). 
She finally became the queen of 
Ravana (Valmiki : Mandodari). 


Another story is the fight between 
Rämasüra and Arjuna, in which Ramasura 
caught Arjuna by the ankles and 
smashed him against Mount Kailasa with 
such a powerful force that it caused the 
Mount to lean to one side. Nagas (large 
serpents) from the world ocean were 
used as ropes and all the gods exerted 
their strength in the attempt to pull the 
mount up, but of no avail. It was 
Sugriva who suggested a trick. When 
the nägas were fully stretched during 
the pull, they were all unexpectedly 
tickled at the navel at the same mo- 

ment. A reflex by the nagas caused a 
powerful jerk and Mount Käiläsa stood 
up straight as before. : 


In any case, the many episodes 
which are incorporated in 
Sriramakirtimahakavyam are represen 
tative enough of the philosophy E 
of the people, or peoples, whosoe E 
they are, whose variegated contrikg 
tions added up to make the Tha 


Ramakien the way it is at present, i 


The book is illustrated with : 
color plates on the Thai Ramakien, ag 
if the picture on the front jacket jm 
included, there are 17 plates in all. Tha 
are photographs of mural paintin : 
from Wat Phra Keo located within tf 
precinct of the Grand Palace. Thef 
production of the plates is first clas 


For those who prefer io rese 
the work in English, there is a tra HE 
tion by Dr. Jiya Lal Kamboj of the Di 
partment of Sanskrit of the Hind 
College of the University of Delhi (pl 
219-358). For Thai readers, a Thai tram 
lation by Dr. Chamlong Sarapad uk 
of the Department of Oriental 
guages of Silpakorn University foll ow 
(pp. 361-530). This makes the boa 
directly valuable to scholars inte este 
in comparative literature, folk-lo 
studies and in the expansion of 
culture in South East Asia. 


Translating a work requires Spe 
cial skill; the translator must know 
exactly the meaning of key words Hk 
tended in the original. Very often thé 
expression in one language cannot DE 
rendered into another language Wi 
the correct shade of meaning. Thus fà 
Sanskrit "kascid”, which simply mea 
"a certain being, someone”, is translate 
"some person" in the English tra 
and “บ ุ ร ุ ษ ผู ้ ห น ึ ง - (a man)" (III. 16). - 
the Ramakien, this “someone” is a h 
crow. i 


In Canto IX, the Sanskrit 
Ravana's dream is translated dif 
as a vulture (แร ้ ง ) in the English tre 
tion, but as a เห ย ี ย ว (hawk) in the Tha 
translation. In the Ramakien, it is E 
ux: (vulture), a scavenger bird, subs% 
ting mainly on carrion, and always 
bad omen. A hawk is a bird of pry 
and may signify anything. In Cani 
XVIL the soul of Ravana is kept b. 
sealed casket or box made of stone- Le 
Sanskrit word used in this Ca 
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"pañjara " and is rendered the same in 
the translations (a cage and nsxun.) 


These minor points need not be 
much emphasized, because as a whole, 
the Sriramakirtimahakavyam serves its 
purpose far more than the present 
reviewer expected. It is a beautiful work 
of literary art. It is a valuable contribu- 

T tion to Modern Sanskrit poetry in the 
Mahäkävya style of Sanskrit literary 
tradition. It is a pioneering work which 
attempts to bring the growth, the col- 
orful blooms and savory fruits of the 
^ Ramayana from Éyámade$a back home 
1 to India in the language of the original. 

The work of the illustrious author Satya 
Vrat Shastri while being a beautiful 
objet d'art in itself, is also a contribu- 
tion to the academic pursuit on the ex- 
y pansion of the story of Rama. Last, but 
a not least, it should serve as a serene, 
~ subtle and sober element inwardly 
inherent in man to bring in closer cul- 
tural ties between Thailand and India. 


VISUDH BUSYAKUL 
Chulalongkorn University 


Thai Manuscript Painting. 

- HENRY GINSBURG. London: 
The British Library, 1989, 112 pp., 
ill. 


_. The ornate, ethereal, and often 
T whimsical world of Thai manuscript 
© Painting, previously accessible to the 
T reader only in scattered monographs 
Jand book chapters, has at last come to 
2 the fore in Henry Ginsburg's Thai 

© Manuscript Painting. This slim, 112- 
Page volume, with its sumptuous color 
photographs and concise but highly 
informative text, is without doubt the 
„most valuable contribution to the ma- 
E terial published thus far on this engag- 
Aug art form. 


" PAM ON ers a 
Th oS PE RN 
ง ส ra SS 
88 ME We: 
è E A y. 
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Dr. Ginsburg, curator of Thai and 
Cambodian material at the British Li- 
brary for many years, is well qualified 
to author the book. Writing with au- 
thority, sensitivity, and an obvious love 
for his subject matter, he presents a 
clear, succinct understanding of the 
basics of Thai manuscript painting in 
the elegant language of the true con- 
noisseur. 


The book begins with an introduc- 
tory chapter on the history, form, 
and content of illustrated manu- 
scripts — both palm leaf volumes (bai 
lan) and folded paper books (samut khoi) 
一 in Thailand. The subsequent five 
chapters delineate themes commonly 
depicted: cosmology, divination, ele- 
phants, ten lives of the Buddha, and 
Phra Malai. The final two chapters deal 
with genre scenes and stylistic devel- 
opment. 


The five chapters dealing with 
content are perhaps the most valuable 
part of the book, for they shed light on 
a diverse body of pre-modern folklore 
and literature that is quickly becoming 
forgotten in many development-con- 
scious segments of Thai society. For 
example, the chapter on Thai Buddhist 
cosmology as revealed in Traiphum 
treatises and illustrations brings sense 
and order to what at first glance seems 
to be a grab bag of motifs, tales, and 
mythological characters. Attributed to 
King Lithai who ruled Sukhothai in the 
14th century, the Traiphum was com- 
piled from more than 30 different 
Buddhist sources. It describes the three 
realms of existence, each of which is 
divided into various levels. The trea- 
tise begins with an account of the 
lowest level of existence — where the 
various hells are located — and contin- 
ues through the realms of the animals, 
humans, thewada, and brahma to the 
highest level — where beings are com- 
pletely free, not only of suffering, but 
of all material elements. 


While the text focuses on the moral 
and physical aspects of life in each level, 
the illustrations give more prominence 


. to the geographical features of the text 


and include labels identifying the 
places, structures, and personages 
depicted. 


© 
e 


- growths and tumors. Here, again, we 


2x 


Although the Traiphum in modern 
published book form extends to more 
than 300 pages, Ginsburg boils it down 
to a nine-page chapter much of which 
is taken up by six half- or full-page 
photographs. For the scholarly reader, 
he provides references to various ver- 
sions of the Traiphum itself, both in Thai 
and in translation, rather than attempt- 
ing a detailed summary. 


The second chapter is a valuable 
source of information about numerous 
indigenous types of divination. One 
such method, expounded in Phromma- 
chat texts and used in Thai fortune- 
telling, is an eclectic blend of lore from 
both indigenous and foreign sources. 
It involves not only the Chinese 12-year 
animal cycle, but also specific trees that 
house the 'spirit' of persons born in 
particular years. In addition, each year 
has its particular element of either 
water, earth, wood, gold, fire, or iron. 
(Those who have visited the Jim 
Thompson House in Bangkok may have 
seen a facsimile of this type of divina- 
tion manuscript available for sale at the 
giftshop.) 

Another method of divination 
involves numerology and depends 
"solely on the numbers of the month of 
birth together with the day of birth, 
within the given birth year." Still other 
divination texts are based on a system 
of astronomy that interprets specific 
changes in the appearance of the heav- 
enly bodies as good or bad omens. 
Ginsburg does not include any ex- 
amples of illustrations from the third 
category of manuscripts, which, admit- 
tedly, are perhaps the least interesting 
visually of all the treatises. (The paint- 
ings consist of circles of different col- 
ors or combinations of colors represent- 

ing the planets, sun, and moon.) 


Various modes of divination, 
Ginsburg explains, were also used in 
diagnosing physical ailments. Illus- 
trated manuscripts include diagrams of 
the human body, indicating points for 
pressure massage, and drawings of 
mascots for maladies of each month to 
aid in the diagnosis and treatment of 


see an example of Thai eclecticism 
the apparent blend of Chinese, Indiar 
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BANGKOK MUSEUM STONE INSCRIPTION OF 
MAHENDRAVARMAN 


DY 
B. Ch. Chhabra, New Delhi. 


Joint Director General of Archaeology, 
Government of India 


On my way back from Indonesia to India in December 1960, 
I happened to stop for a couple of days at Bangkok. While there, 
I paiä a visit to the National Museum of Thailand in company 
with Mr. Nirmal J. Singh, Press Attache, Embassy of India in 
Thailand. We were cordially received and shown around by Prof. 
Luang Boribal Buribhand of that museum. I was sad to learn 
that there had recently been a conflagration in one wing of the 
great museum, causing considerable damage to valuable records 
and monuments. The gallery of stone inscriptions had also suf- 
fered much from that fire. As we were inspecting the exhibits 
in that gallery, my attention was suddenly attracted by a stone 
slab with a short early Sanskrit inscription, beautifully engraved 
in four lines. The same inscription forms the subject matter of 


the present paper. 


The inscribed slab, I was told, had been newly acquired by 
the National Museum of Bangkok. I learnt further that it had 
not yet been published anywhere. 


I am editing it at the instance of Mr. Nirmal J. Singh 
who was to supply me with a facsimile of the inscription as well 
as with the details as to the find-place and the circumstances of 
the discovery of the inscribed glab. I received from him an 
inked estampage of the inscription in February 1961, through 
the courtesy of Prof. Luang Boribal Buribhand. The accompanying 
photograph is a reproductiou of the same estampage. This stone 
inscription had been found at Aranyaprades District (about 350 


kilometres east of Bangkok) by Mr. Serie Naenhna, assistant 


curator of the Provincial Museum. He found it in the vicinity 
of Prasat Khao Chongsra Chaeng during his expedition last year, 
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The inscribed space measures 28 x 30 cm. The four lines 
of the inscription constitute bat one stanza, each line containing 
one quarter of the verse, the metre being Anushtubh. The alphabet 
is an ornamental type of what is commonly known as Pallava- 
Grantha of South India of about the seventh century A.D., and 
the language is Sanskrit, as already indicated. As to the contents, 
the inscription records the excavation of a tank, called Sankara 
Tataka, by Mahendravarman. 


Even though there is no indication in the inscription as 
to the identity of this Mahendravarman, it is possible to identify 
him with the king Mahendravarman of Kambuja or Kambujadesa, 
ie. Cambodia, son of Viravarman and the youngest brother of 
Bhavavarman. This last mentioned ruler is reputed to have 
founded the dynasty of Kambuja kings, having defeated his 
rivals, of the earlier kingdom of Fu-nan.! It goes without saying 
that the present Thailand at that time formed part of Kambuja or 
Cambodia. Bhavavarman was succeeded by his youngest brother 
whose name was Chitrasena and who assumed the second name 
Mahöndravarman at the time of his coronation. The practice of 
assuming coronation names was in vogue in ancient India and 
was followed also in lands and islands that came under the Indo- 
Aryan infuence. The reign period of these Chitrasena-Mahen- 
dravarman falls between the closing years of the sixth century 
and the early years of the seventh century A.D. 


It is further of interest tc note here that the same Chitra- 
séna-Mahéndravarman is known to us from two more stone inscrip- 
tions that have already been published. Ths earlier of these two 
is known so far in three versions and the later in as many as six 
versions.2 Again, the earlier one mentions him only as Chitrasena, 
indicating thereby that by that time, he had not yet come to the 
throne. ‘The later one expressly states “that be was formerly 
known as Chitrasena and assumed the name Mahendravarmar at 
the time of coronation.’ 3 Since our inscription makes him al- 
ready well-known as Mahendravarman, it may be taken to be the 


LLL Acl 
1. Compare R.C. Majumdar's Kambuja-desa (or Au Ancient Hindu 
Colony in Cambodia), Madras 1944, pp. 47 ff. 
2. Ibid. p. 54. 
3. Ibid. 
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The inscribed space measures 28 x 30 cm. The four lines 
of the inscription constitute but one stanza, each line containing 
one quarter of the verse, the metre being Anushtubh. The alphabet 
is an ornamental type of what is commonly known as Pallava- 
Grantha of South India of about the seventh century A.D., and 
the language is Sanskrit, as already indicated. As to the contents, 
the inscription records the excavation of a tank, called Sankara 
Tataka, by Mahendravarman. 


Even though there is no indication in the inscription as 
to the identity of this Mahendravarman, it is possible to identify 
him with the king Mahendravarman of Kambuja or Kambujadesa, 
i.e. Cambodia, son of Viravarman and the youngest brother of 
Bhavavarman. This last mentioned ruler is reputed to have 
founded the dynasty of Kambuja kings, having defeated his 
rivals, of the earlier kingdom of Fu-nan.! It goes without saying 
that the present Thailand at that time formed part of Kambujaor 
Cambodia. Bhavavarman was succeeded by his youngest brother 
whose name was Chitrasena and who assumed the second name 
Mahendravarman at the time of his coronation. The practice of 
assuming coronation names was in vogue in ancient India and 
was followed also in lands and islands that came under the Indo- 
Aryan influence. The reign period of these Chitrasena-Mahen- 
dravarman falls between the closing years of the sixth century 
and the early years of the seventh century A.D. 


Tt is further of interest tc note here that the same Chitra- 
séna-Mahéndravarman is known to us from two more stone inscrip- 
tions that have already been published. Ths earlier of these two 
is known so far in three versions and the later in as many as six 
versions.2 Again, the earlier one mentions him only as Chitrasena, 
indicating thereby that by that time, he had not yet come to the 
throne. The later one expressly states ‘that he was formerly 
known as Chitrasena and assumed the name Mahendravarman at 
the time of coronation.’ Since our inscription makes him al- 
ready well-known as Mahendravarman, it may be taken to be the 


1. Compare R.C. Majumdar’s Kambuja-desa (or An Ancient Hindu 
Colony in Cambodia), Madras 1944, pp. 47 ff, 


2. Ibid. p. 54. 
3, Ibid. 
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BANGKOK MUSEUM STONE INSCRIPTION OF MAHENDRAV. 


latest of the three inscriptions so far known of him. 
ible that the present inscription was also made : 
an one version like the other two and that som 


poss 


more th 


version or versions of it may come to light in future. 


The two inscriptions already known record each 


establishment of a Sivalinga by the kıng, which shows tha 
His naming the 1 


was a devout worshipper of the god Siva. 
the excavation of which is the object of the present inscript 


as Sankara Tataka, accords well with that. 


Text 


yas = $ri-Maheéndravarmm = eti 

Mahendra iva visrutah [I =] ER 
T NI ES n. 

ga Sankaratatak-akhyan = Br? 


chakhan=eman=jalusayam [II +] 


Translation NC 


"He, who is known a8 the illustrious 


Mahendravarman, famous like Mahendra 


(i.e. Indra, the Chief among the gods), 


excavated this reservoir of water, named 


2 
Sahkara Tank." 
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TEMPLES OF SOUTH INDIA 


by 
Parvati Ghampi 


Untouched by the architectural concepts of the West, un- 
moved by Islamic influence, relatively undisturbed by the various 
invasions which the rest of India was periodically subject to, the 
temples of South India are some of the purest examples of Hindu 
and Dravidian art existing today. These buildings are no mo- 
narch’s appeasement of his own vanity. Nor are they memorials 
to the dead. Nor again are they a more commemoration of one 
particular event. Rather are they testaments to Man’s timeless 
faith in something or someone beyond himself. In fact these 
massive structures surging upwards and encompassing all the 
manifold aspects of Hindu religion and mythology are symbols 
of humanity’s eternal reaching out to the sublime, the divine, the 
infinite. And whereas most well-known architectural monuments 
are things of the past, wrapped in the silence of the dead, these 
temples today are still teeming with life and with a vitality all 


their own. 


The heyday of the South Indian temples lasted from the 
7th to the 17th century, a.d. — from the reign of the Pallavas to 
the Vijayanagar and Nay yak dynasties. However, from references 
to them in the Puranas such as the Mahabharata and Ramayana, 
in the early Dravidian annals and in the works of Tamil, Telugu, 
Malayalee and Canarese poets and scholars, the origin of this 
temple art dates back many hundreds of years before that, even 
to pre-Aryan times. Such a reference in a very early Dravidian 
work is made to the temple of Kanya Kumari at the extreme 
southern tip of India where the three oceans meet. According 
to this legend this is the spot where Parvathi awaited the arrival 
of her celestial bridegroom Siva who, to her consternation, Was 
unduly late in coming! Often a temple is built on the site of a 
particularly sacred or auspicious event. Such is the temple of 
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9 ศ ษ อ En of India, where Ruma is sup- 
Nee s he es ee: Lavka after 
temple ci = ie ae ut Mc พ 
in the form of a great tong k MAT MESS 

a gue of fire. Frequently a temple was 
erected by a ruler in gratitude for some favour granted. The 
splendid Rajarajeswara temple in Tanjore was built by King 
Rajaraja of the Chola dynasty in the 10th century in commemo- 
ration of his victories over the Chaiukyas, Pandyas and the kings 
of Ceylon. Such also is the Siva Nateswara temple in Chidam- 
baram built by the leper-king Svetavarna (the ‘ white one’) on 
being cured of his leprosy. In some cases the clue to the origin 
of a temple is found in the records kept in the temples themselves. 
But when it is written—as it is in the Sri Padmanabba or reclin- 
ing Vishnu temple in Trivandrum-that the temple was founded 
“on the ninety-fifth day of Kali yuga” (or the final era in the 
Hindu conception of time without known beginning or end) then 
we are non-plussed. One can only presume in such cases that 
a certain ‘vigraha’ or devine image was discovered, that it pos- 
sessed, acquired, or was invested with a profound sanctity, that 
a shrine was built over it and that this shrine mushroomed into 
a great temple according to the reputation of this image, the faith 
of its devotees and the power of its patrons. 


For undoubtedly the temples of South India, as o£ much 
of Indian art, were blessed with royal patronage. Among the 
earliest of these royal patrons were the Pallavas-600-750 a.d. 
who held sway over the Eastern Decean while the Chalukyas ruled 
over Western Decean. The best-known work of Pallava art is 
the seven pagodas of Mammalapuram near Madras built by the 
rulers Mahendravarman and Narasimhavarman. These are named 
after the five Pandavas-the heroes of the Mahabharata-and are 
dedicated to different deities. Though this art is similar to the 
more northern art of Sanchi and Amaravati still one sees here 
the beginnings of the gopuram—or elaborate doorways-and the 
decorative wall-friezes that were so vital a part of later south 
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Indian art. ‘These features developed under the Ch i 

the Cholas whose empire extended along the East oast 
Burma, King Rajendra Chola defeating the Burınese K dom | 
Pegu. Their art is still austere and stately 35 is n 
magnificent Rajarajeshwara temple in Tanjore and SOR 
The Pandyas in the 11th centu 
blished their capital at Madura which soon became the 
of south Indian architecture. However most of the Pandyan | 
monuments, like many of those of the pre-seventh century peri 


destroyed by Muslim invaders. Under the Vijayanagar - 
hed its height, especially unde 
raya. ] 


Kanchipuram monuments. 


were 
kings—1500-1650—temple art reac 
the illustrious kings Krishnadevaray2 and Achuta 
rnate 1 same time € 
ess reached its extreme 
Madura, whose presiding deity was | 
in the South whereas that of the | , 
The most striking example 

e Meenakshi temple in Madura puilt by 
held sway over all South India in the 

t of the great Hindu kings. 
ams, its immense 
¡dor within 


ย was at the 
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courtly. The ornamentation & 


under the Nayyak dynasty of 
Siva for Sivaism was gaining 


Vijayanagar kings had been Vishnu. 


of Nayyak art is th 
Tirumala Nayyak who 


seventeenth century, and was the las 
e temple with its nine towering gopur 


halls and pavilions, jts corr 
tirely lined with Siva Lingams from 
nd its elaborate and in- ง ) 
f architecture. The E. 
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ly an amazing 
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of the country) 2 
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ranging from 


corri 
the most sacred Bite 


tricate carving is tru 

sculpture here is profuse and varied, 

b. There is one exquisite piece of work depicting Vishnu 
marriage to Siva. The tender ‚navi 


g Uma or Parvathi in 
the benign expression of Vishnu 


bridegroom, 
n Uma’s face, half-tearful, half-sm 
ส immortally conveyed in s 


super 
givin 
on the face of the 
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re State, 


in what is now Myso 
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tion, as compared to the 
temples are extremely RT Mer A s 
ingenuity. A “ก feature of es of dd ; * E. 
i any © se temples is their 
star pattern. Noted among them are the temples of Belur, 
Halebid and Somnathpur, most of which are dedicated to Krishna. 
In the temple of Chenna Kesava in Belur is an intricately carved 
pillar that can revolve on its axis. An enormous Ganesha, the 
Elephant God, in the temple at Halebid and the colossal 00-feet 
high Gomateswara statue in Sravana Belgola are other outstanding 


examples of Hoysala genius. 


The basic structure of a South-Indian temple is simple. 
There is an outer rectangnlar walled-in enelosure with the en- 
trance in the east. Most temples have two gopuras or gateways— 
one in the east, one in the south—but they may have more. The 
gopura must be at least twice as high as it is broad while the uorth- 


ern gopura in the Meenakshi temple is eleven storeys high. There 


is usually another inner enclosure which houses the main shrine 


and which devotees encircle three 
At the entrance to this is the Balipidha or stone 


And behind this is the Dwajasthambha or 


or more times, the number 


being uneven. 


altar for offerings. 


flag-pole. Bach temple or group of temples has its own flag which 
is only used on special accasions. The Dwajasthambha is generally 


plated in brass, copper or gold and is a landmark for devout 


pilgrims. Beyond this flagpole is a Garuda or Hanuman if itis a 


temple to Vishnu and a Nandi, Or recumbent bull, the vehicle of 


Siva, if it is a Siva temple. (The fine Hanuman image iu a tem- 


ple at Bangalore is supposed to ghed actual tears on the birthday 


of the lord Rama, just as on the figure of Christ in a certain Church 
the palms and feet are supposed to bleed on a particular day. 
One of the most noted of the Nandi bulls is the one in the Lepak- 
a which is carved with infinite care out of 


shi temple in Andhr 
The walls 


one solid rock and is 15 feet high and 27 fect long.) 
of the inner enclosure are often fitted with myriads of lamps, all 
of which are only lighted at festivals. The Sri Padmanabha 


temple in Trivandrum has one hundred thousand of these lamps, 
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all of which : i 
ceremony uw ÓN M เพ ด 
MEC E pun". The outer and inner en- 
contain the offices, store-rvoms and record rooms of the 
ue as well as rooms for the preparation of the various ' poo- 
jas’ or ceremonies aud the temple kitchens or Madapalli where 
vast quantities of food are prepared daily, offered in token to the 
deity and then distributed to the temple employees and the poor. 
Along these courtyards too the temple-elephants, decked out in 


all splendour and bearing vigrahas, parade on special occasions. 


Ae. de 

The inner enclosure houses the shrine itself and is dis- 
tinguished for the carvings on its walls, ceiling, doorways, columns 
and cornices, for the intricate workmanship on its mandapams and 


y slender pillars that are a hallmark of southern 


for its exquisitel 
o or painted on the 


temples. Whole legends are often carved int 
walls. The carvings range the whole gamut of Hindu lore—gods 
and goddesses, men and monkeys. birds and serpents, dwarfs and 
demons. Dwarapalakas or door-guardians, Bhaktas in attitudes 
of devotion or offering, Gandharvas and other celestial beings all 
are portrayed. Generally the carvings depict stories from the 
ancient epics; often they depict the ten incarnations of Vishnu; 
sometimes they are life-size sculptures of patron-kings and their 
spouses; occasionally they are dynamic likenesses of dancers and 
musicians—the various mudras or hand-gestures of the art of Bha- 


rat Natyam or the various Yoga asanas or postures are also shown. 
g of the artists is given full 


All the ingenuity and skilfal cannin 
there is a cluster of seyen 


play in these temples. For instance 


pillars in the temple at Suchindram— 
part of the Kanya Kumari temple-each one of which on being 


struck sounds the seven separate notes of the Indian musical 
scale. Or again, in all the vast edifice of the Madura Meenakshi 
temple, there is only one spot, à foot square, from where the two 


domes of the two sanctum sanctorums ar 


a sort of masculine counter- 


The amazing feature is th 
is often the case, completely unknown, 
Apart from these carvings there are & 


iS 


e simultaneously visible. | 
at tbe sculptor Or sculptors remain, 89 
o completely annonymous. € 
lso inscriptions on the pil- : 
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